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Our Cars are Better Than Your Cars: Treasury Secretary 
Neil Goldschmidt released the results Tuesday of tests 
done to foreign and domestic cars. The cars were bashed 
into a barrier while going 35 mph: 13 out 

of 20 models tested flunked, meaning that anyone sitting in 
the front seat would have been killed. Goldschmidt reported 
that a number of American-made compact cars “‘did better 
than their foreign counterparts.”” Those models that 
passed included the Horizon, the Citation, and the 
Mustang. Flunkies included the Datsun 210, the VW 
Rabbit, and the Ford Pinto. 


Lax Tax: 92 percent of the California population 
would receive tax cuts averaging $329 if the “Tax 
Simplicity Act’’ goes into effect. The initiative 

was announced Tuesday by the liberal California Tax 
Reform Association (CTRA),and was designed to place 
$950 milion of state personal income taxes into the 
hands of businesses. Steven Smith, CTRA’s director, 
claims that California’s tax burden is “distributed 
unfairly. Corporate tax payers do not bear a fair share of 
the tax burden.” The measure needs 346,119 signature 
to make the:ballot. 


Tale of the Shale: Texaco Inc. and Raytheon Co. 

have announced a new way to extract oil from shale 
rock and tar sands. The electrical process eliminates 
mechanical mining and waste disposal, and removes 

the largest barriers from the development of 

this type of cheap oil. The US and Canada have more than 
150 years worth of oil locked up in shale rock and 

tar sand deposits. Texaco is testing the process in 

Utah, and Raytheon is conducting test in Massachussetts. 


Tests Fail: IQ tests used by California school districts 
to determine mental retardation were ruled 
unconstitutional Tuesday by Federal Judge Robert Peckham. 
The case was brought to Federal court by the Public 
Advocates law firm. The legal advocates argued that 

the tests measured skills instead of intelligence, 

and that they were biased against students from a dis- 
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advantaged background. Peckham agreed, and then went on 
to castigate an educational system that places a dis- 
proportionate amount of Blacks into programs for the 
mentally retarded simply because of their test scores. 


Prizes to the Wise: Two economists concerned with the 
problems of developing nations were awarded the 
Nobel Prize Tuesday. Agricultural economist Theodore 
Schultz from the University of Chicago and Sir 

Arthur Lewis of Princeton will share the $190,000 
prize. Lewis is the first Black to win a Nobel 

in an area other than peace. 


Quaking and Shaking: Canals, roads, and buildings were 
damaged this week in the Imperial Valley when 

the Mexican border area was hit by an earthquake 
measuring 6.4 on the Richter scale. As many as 80 people 
were hurt and there were several unconfirmed deaths. This 
week’s quake was the largest in California since 

the 1971 Sylmar earthquake, in 

whick 64 people died. The whole thing was a bit much for 
Jerry Brown, who led an inspection tour 

Tuesday afternoon. At a mobile home park in El 
Centro, where mobile homes had been jerked off their 
jackstands, Brown understated: ‘‘these things look very 
fragile. What happens inside these homes when 

an earthquake hits?” Things fall down, Jerry. 


Cinching our Belts: We may now rest assured that some- 
thing is indeed wrong with our economic situation, 
because Treasury Secretary G. William Miller said so. 
He told a congressional subcommitte Tuesday that the US 
recession “could” worsen because of 

increased interest rates, higher oil prices, and the oil 
shortage. He emphasized that ‘‘a sound and stable dollar is 
essential for controlling inflation, and is 

in the interests of our own domestic economic stability.” 
Now that we’ve all got the basics... 


—Ruthanne Weinstein and Carter Youn 


Rape charge filed 
against student representative 


; by Nellie Oberholtzer 
UCSC Student Body Presidents’ Council (SBPC) Representative Javier Hidalgo was arrested August 6 


on charges of rape and forced oral copulation. Brin 


ging charges against the 25-year-old politics major is 


Martha Elena Duarte, who attended Summer Session here when the alleged incident took place. 


Bail was set at $10,000, but Hidalgo will probably 
remain in County Jail until his November 5 trial because of 
a “probation hold” put on him. The hold will keep Hidalgo 
in jail because he is still on parole after after serving a state 
prison perjury sentence in 1977-78. 

’ According to testimony given by Duarte at the Prelimin- 
ary Examination in late August, on July 28-Hidalgo raped 
her in his car parked at UCSC. She also claims that a week 
and a day later, Sunday, August 5th, Hidalgo raped her 
again and forced her to perform oral copulation at his 
Swanton Ave, house in Santa Cruz. Hidalgo pleaded not 
guilty to all charges. 

It was decided at the preliminary hearing that Hidalgo 
would be tried for both of the August 5th charges, but the 
rape charge for July 28 was dropped for lack of evidence. 

Duarte claims she met Hidalgo when he persuaded her 
over the phone to attend UCSC and then befriended her 
when she arrived in Santa Cruz for Summer Session. The 
two saw each other and went out frequently, and Hidalgo 
helped her with her financial aid papers. Duarte Says she 
tried to keep the relationskip. pusaly platoni j 
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kept “making advances” by holding her hand, kissing her, 
and putting his arms around her. Duarte claims she kept 
seeing Hidalgo after the first alleged rape—the charge 
which has since been dropped by the court— because she 
needed his help to complete the financial aid forms. 

In a letter to City on a Hill and UCSC students, Hidalgo 
pleads innocence and comments on the need to fill the 
SBPC position, writing that, “merely because I have been 
accused does not mean I am guilty... And though there are 
those that would disagree, an accused is considered inno- 
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Dave Tracey 


A quiet revolution is taking place in sleepy Santa Cruz. 
The town is fast becoming the co-operative capital of 
America. 

“We have everything here—a worker owned newspaper, 
food co-ops, education co-ops, a women’s health collective, 
the credit union . . . ,” says Nancy Eselius of the 
Neighborhood Food Co-op. 

The list goes on to include more than 20 non-profit, 
cooperatively run projects providing various consumer 
goods and services. But, paradoxically enough, there is little 
cooperation between the co-ops. “No one wants to put too 
much energy into yet another group,” as Eselius puts it. 
Still, developing on their own hasn’t hurt a wide variety of 
groups from developing successful co-ops. Despite Prop. 13 
cutbacks and the recent losses of CETA positions that have 
affected several organizations, Santa Cruz has provided a 
healthy atmosphere for beginning co-ops to become secure. 

The closest that cooperatives have come to organizing 
together is through Riptide/USA, a non-profit corporation 
of 18 affiliated businesses. It began in 1970 at UCSC and 
now includes the Whole Earth Restaurant, Community 
Foods, and Switchboard, to name a few. 

All of Riptide’s decisions are made by consensus of the 
board-of-directors, which consists of one worker from each 
organization. “That way, everyone takes responsibility,” 
says Riptide president Beth Baugh. “Often businesses join 
Riptide when they are beginning, This gives them non-profit 
status. Once they become stable, they can break away from 
Riptide if they wish.” 

One of the Riptide affiliates, Switchboard, is in financial 
trouble. From its Ocean Street office Switchboard provides 
information to callers on most anything, from where to get 
low-cost health care to the location of the Civic Center. The 
service is currently being kept alive by Riptide funds and 
private donations. 

“As of September we have no paid staff,” says Switch- 
board worker Dan Hersh. He tells a familiar tale of financial 
difficulties: “The County Board of Supervisors has post- 
poned a decision to give us back two paid staff members. It’s 
a result of Proposition 13.” Yet Hersh remains optimistic 
about co-ops in Santa Cruz. “Every year more spring up 
and very few fail. With the simultaneous effects of unem- 
ployment and inflation, people have less money and higher 
prices to contend with. Food co-ops are a logical result.” 


The biggest obstacle in starting a new cooperative is in the- 


initial investment (“‘the hunk of bread at the front end” as 
Eselius puts it.) This is where the Santa Cruz Community 
Credit Union comes in. The SCCCU is a financial co-op 
that lends money to local residents interested in getting a 
project off the ground. ‘‘We’d be laughed at if we went to 
Bank of America,” says Eselius. ““The credit union is a 
perfect alternative.” 


Cooperatives: 
the quiet revolution 


PR 


Margaret Cheap of the SCCCU looks to the recent 
formation of the National Co-op Bank as a turning point in 
funding cooperative organizations. “This is the first time a 
national bank has been set up just for co-ops,” says Cheap. 


“There’s a point where 
you have to decide which 
is more important 
cooperation or the 
almighty dollar.” 


“‘In Sweden, for instance, co-ops are accepted; in this 
country they have usually been met with opposition.” The 
Co-op Bank bill was signed into law nine months ago and is 
just beginning to become operational. So long-as they are 
structured in a non-profit, cooperative manner,” states a 


American Student 


1368 Pacific Mall, Santa Cruz 


Inside “R” Neighborhood Co-op . photo by Philip Hooge 


TO ALL THIRD WORLD STUDENTS 


A Third World newspaper has been formed by LCSC's Asian 


government pamphlet describing the bill mandating the 
bank, “most projects providing consumer goods and ser- 
vices would be eligible for financing. Potential project areas 
include food, housing, agriculture, health, hardware, energy, 
art, crafts, auto repairs, and insurance.” 

The bank will loan $300 million in direct Treasury funds 
over a five-year period and will be able to borrow up to 10 
times that amount for a total of $3 billion. Sixty-five percent 
of the total is to be lent to consumer-oriented projects (i.e., 
food co-ops) and 10 percent is to be lent to producer- 
oriented projects (i.e., worker co-ops.) Up to 35 percent of 
the funds are to go to lower income organizations as 
opposed to the large grocery. store co-ops in Berkeley and 
Arcata, for instance.‘ This is where the real test comes in,” 
according to Cheap. “Are they going to be able to help the 
co-ops that need it most?” 

Many of those now involved with their own cooperatives 
are wary of the huge co-ops and are losing touch with the 
personal process of building the organization. “With capital 
investments you may make bigger stores,” says Eselius, 
“but small is going to make it.” She cites the example of 
having Neighborhood Neighborhood Food Co-op members 
work a few hours a month in the store. While it may be more 
economical not to train these people for such a short amount 
continued on page 30 


Allianee. Association of Latin) American 


Students. Black Students Alliance. Movimiento Estudiantil 
Chicano de Aztlan. and Native American Students Alliance. 

This paper will be a forum for issues concerning domestic and 
. . Me 7 . 
international Third World. All students are encouraged to submit 
news articles, photos, essays. drawings. fiction. ete: and to help in 
the newspaper's production. 

For more information. contact— 


3rd World Newspaper 


c/o Student Activities Offiee 
Redwood Building. UCSC 


Armando—x4025. Benjamin—x4208. Paul—x1003 
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History of a 
“Path-breaking 
New College’ 


by Peter Crowley 


When UCSC was founded in 1965, 20 colleges had been 
planned, each with its own distinct theme and special 
interest. In the fall of 1968, UCSC’s fourth college, Merrill, 
was created as the country’s first college to have as its theme 
the study of the “Third World.” 

Merrill was heralded from its onset; The San Francisco 
Chronicle referred to Merrill as a ‘‘Path-Breaking New 
College.” The Los Angeles Times ran an article with the 
headline, ‘‘New College to Concentrate on F ighting 
Poverty.” And The Watsonville Register-Pajaronian 
called Merrill ““A New Concept in Education.” 


Early History 


Merrill, originally called “‘College IV,” was designed as 
an international relations college. Paul Seabury, Merrill’s 
first Provost, was asked to coordinate the college’s physical 
environment around this time. 

The dorms were designed to create a living- working 
situation and to encourage a strong bond between students 
and faculty. Floors were set aside for students interested in a 
specific area or language. Each of these sections would have 
‘a common room where students, sharing living quarters, 
could discuss common interests. 

In 1967 Paul Seabury resigned and was’ replaced by 
Phillip Bell. Bell thought that “the poverty of two-thirds of 
the world’s people” should be the primary concern of the 
new college. He envisioned that “students will devote 
substantial time to full-time work and study in the field.” 

*“By studying the history and poverty problems of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, Merrill students can correct 
misapprehensions about their own background and simul- 
taneously learn a great deal about our nation’s poverty 
problems”’ said Bell in-a 1968 interview with the Los 
Angeles Times. 

Following a $650,000 gift from the Charles E. Merrill 
Trust Fund, Provost Bell began to hire faculty for the new 
college, recruiting not only historians, economists, political 
scientists, and anthroplogists, but also geologists, chemists, 


biologists, and geographers. 


Of the 21 new facujty members, 18 had sp nt at least one 
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year studying in a “Third World” country. 

In the fall of 1968, approximately 390 students (5 Blacks, 
11 Asians, 4 Latinos, 9 others, 6 foreign students and 343 
whites (plus 12 who refused to respond) enrolled at Merrill. 
The Merrill Experiment had begun. 

In its first year Merrill distinguished itself from its fellow 
UCSC colleges as the spearhead of the anti-war movement 
at the university. Student participation in Merrill govern- 
ment was also very high. 

A good example of the extent of student power can be 
seen in their handling of the issue of cohabitation. Merrill 
was extablished as UCSC’s first co-ed dorms, but the floors 
were single-sexed. After consultation and support from 
Bell, the students chose to ignore the rules and proceeded to 
live on the same floors. The administration threatened the 
Students with expulsion if they did not return to their 
designated rooms. The “orgy” lasted three days, and ended 
when the administration agreed to look into the matter. A 
compromise was reached and four weeks later Merrill 
became the first UCSC college to have coed floors. 


The Decline 


Despite Merrill’s “‘revolutionary” atmosphere and high 
rate of student-faculty participation, three basic ideological 
and practical questions divided the staff, faculty and 
students among themselves. These were the issues of the 
composition of the Merrill core course, the degree of 
ethnicity of the faculty, and the theme of the college. 

Because these questions were not resolved at the onset, 
they became the source of student and faculty apathy 


resulting from continual arguing over the same issues. As 


this tendency towards apathy grew and the Vietnam War 
began to wind down, the enthusiasm and energy which made 
Merrill one of the most outspoken and innovative colleges in 
the US was lost. 

In 1972, Bell stepped down as Merrill’s Provost and 
John Marcum took his place. Under Marcum’s guidance 
the Merrill community began to vote on issues instead of 
using the consensus process as had been the tradition. This 
step was designed to eliminate the frequent stalemates 
previously experienced, but student participation then 
decreased as issues became less emotional and more hidden 
behind bureaucratic red tape. 

Although Merrill continued to be the center of student 
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Sejentific graffiti on moat: wall, angers gone by. photo by Peter Crowley 
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MERRILL COLLEGE... 


activism on campus, that bond that had existed between the 
faculty and the students began to break down. Preceptors 
were no longer faculty members but graduate students, and 
most faculty no longer attended college night or participated 
in demonstrations. The counter culture, which had played a 
major role in the first few years of both Merrill and UCSC, 
no longer focused on the world surrounding it, but shifted its 
opposition to the administration of the University, as well as 
the government and organizational network existing at 
Merrill. 


Reorganization 


Merrill, at its founding, had all first choice students and a 
waiting list. By the fall of 1977, of the 234 new students (95 
freshpersons, 31 sophomores, 89 juniors, and 19 seniors,) 
only 18 chose Merrill as their first or second choice college. 
As aresult, a large number of students who did not choose a 
particular college were placed at Merrill. The effect of this 
situation was not only that there were students at Merrill who 
didn’t want to live there, but also that the following year 
Merrill lost students to other UCSC colleges, as well as to 
other UC campuses. Despite these problems, however, 
Merrill was still able to retain its multicultural, multiracial 
atmosphere with 32 Blacks, 25 Asians, 6 American 
Indians, 72 Latinos, 13 other Hispanic, 9 Filipinos, 477 


, Whites, and 7 others, (43 declined to answer.) The total 


number of students at Merrill was 682. 

It was in 1977-78 that Merrill acquired a new Provost, 
Michael Cowan, and UCSC acquired a new Chancellor, 
Robert Sinsheimer. Each had his own plans for reviving his 
respective realm. Provost Cowan initiated a program of 
beautifying Merrill in hope of making it more attractive to 
both residing and prospective students, but what Merrill 
lacked more than beauty was a sense of community. Under 
the guidance of Chan¢ellor Sinsheimer, both Merrill and 
UCSC entered the process of ‘“‘reaggregation,” which 
eventually came to be known as “reorganization.” 

Whether or not it is a result of reorganization, the fact is 
that Merrill’s enrollment has increased over the enrollment 
of the previous year. 

Of the 253 new students at Merrill this fall, 159 had 
Merrill as their first choice, a figure which reflects back to 
Merrill’s first few years. Also, the Merrill Dorms for the 
first time this fall have a99.1% occupancy rate as compared 
with the 67% occupancy rate at Merrill in the fall of 1977. 


continued on page 30 
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AND NEW REVOLT 


by Dana Priest 


The Merrill moat, once a mural enshrining college 
community sentiment, is now a stark white wall battered by 


' the spray paint of angry students. 


“Don't get oppressed; get even!” “No more artistic 
suppression.”” “The muralist brigade demands a _ free 
wall.” “Down with reorganization.” “Applied Econ equals 
Capitalism.” “We want our moat back, but we also want 
our college back.” These were among the slogans sprayed 
on the moat late last Saturday night in protest over its 
whitewashing. 

Moat painting is a yearly spring tradition at Merrill. The 
tradition was broken this summer when the new provost, 
George Von der Muhll, and the dean of Social Sciences, 
Bob Adams, decided to have a majority of the wall painted 
over. . 

Adams’ offices, which were transferred from McHenry 
library last year because of reorganization, face part of the 
wall. 

“Bob and George went down and strolled along the moat 
and decided they didn’t like it. But they didn’t ask us,” 


Von der Muhll says that repainting the moat was part of 
his attempt to improve the physical environment of the 
college and make Merrill dorms more popular. 

According to Adams, there was “no ill will or malice 
intended.” But he was “concerned with retention of stu- 
dents” and with making Merrill ‘‘a nice place to live.” 

‘People thought the moat was an eyesore: I say let the 


good thrive on the bad. We don’t want stuff on the wall like} ~ 


‘John loves Mary’,” says Adams. 

Von der Muhll agrees. He says that some people thought 
the moat was “an expression of authentic community,” but 
that others told him they did not appreciate the careless, 
indiscriminate and crude drawings. ‘‘Something you can 
find in any men’s room,” he remarked. 

Students are organizing around the moat issue, but their 


main concerns are reorganization, third world studies, and | “ ; 


the loss of the Merrill community they once knew. 


‘“The moat is a minor issue in itself,” says Ehman. “But it @ 


stands for something much bigger—for students’ artistic and 
social freedom.” 


“The campus was stamped with the sixties. It was : 


decentralized,” explained Paul Higgins, a Merrill student 


Merrill whitewash stirs students 


exclaimed R.A.‘Ken Ehman to two-hundred students who 
attended a Merrill townhall meeting as a result of the moat 
episode. 

Ehman contends that when he and a group of students 
met with Von der Muhll to discuss the whitewashing, Von 
der Muhll told them that the students had “‘no rights” and 
that they (the administration) were here to serve the 
taxpayers, not the students. 

‘I didn’t say students have no rights,” claims Von der 
Muhll, a politics professor. ‘‘I said we shouldn’t talk in 
terms of absolute rights. After all, the walls are paid for by 
taxpayers. I suggested that we shift the issue from rights to 
what to do now, and how to do it.” 

‘“‘Students construed it to mean they’ve lost control of 
their lives,” Von der Muhll concluded. 


who also addressed the crowd. Referring to reorganization 
Higgins added, ‘‘The (whitewashing of) the moat symbolizes 
what’s been happening around us.” 

What is “‘nice” and what is “bad” is debateable. But 
students at the town hall meeting were especially angered 
that all the political statements were erased. 

“The decision to paint over all the political statements is 
no coincidence,” says Higgins. 

According to Von der Muhll ‘“‘there was not one single 
sentiment that was objectionable. And besides I wouldn’t 
care anyway.” 

Several semi-professional artistic drawings were left on 
the wall. 

Both Adams and Von der Muhll were “‘delighted”’ over 
the student organizing that resulted from the moat incident. 


. 


photo by Terry McMurray 


If the moat is a community participation project,” 
explains Adams, “‘there’s less likely to be trash.” Last year, 
a student moat committee approached Adams and were 
given the go-ahead for their painting party. 

Students at the townhall meeting are considering forming 
a student collective to deal with issues affecting student life. 
They are also planning another moat painting party “with- 
out the administrative approval, if need be.” 


SPEAK OUT 


Open your mouth and say ahhh, or boo, 
or something, anything! Now’s the time to 
get your two cents inon THE CAMPUS 
PLAN. Maybe you’ ve heard a bit about it? 
You know, that five-year academic out- 
look for the ’80s that’s going to affect every 
little ol’ one of us here at UCSC. Michael 
Cowan, professor and head of the 


Academic Senate, and John Marcum, 
Academic Vice Chancellor, want to hear 
what we've got to say tonight (that’s right, 
Thursday) at 7:30 pm in College Five’s 
dining hall. All students are invited, and 
even urged, to attend. Hey, be there or be 


WHAT’S NU? 


So, what’s nu? Non-credit Jewish mini- 
courses, that’s what. Beginning this Mon- 
day, Rabbi Rick Litvak will sponsor a six- 
week class exploring Jewish tradition and 
life from Biblical times to the present. Also 
on Mondays, UCSC professor Murray 
Baumgarten will teach a four-session course 
on contemporary Jewish short stories, fea- 
turing the works of Philip Roth and I. B. 
Singer. Both classes meet from 7:30 to 9 
pm at Temple Beth El, 920 Bay St., Santa 
Cruz. Up at UCSC, on Wednesday nights 
beginning next week, local artist Leslie 
Gaitman will lead a four-week workshop 
on Jewish arts. Bob Dorin will offer an 
introduction to Yiddish in six sessions and 
Rabbi Litvak will teach three class sessions 
on Rabbinic and modern commentaries on 
the Torah. Wednesday mini courses, also 
from 7:30 to 9 pm, meet in the Charles 
Merrill Lounge at UCSC. For more infor- 


mation, call 423-3012. \\ yy.Usas 


RUN FOR IT 


Make a run for the money this Sunday at 
10 am in the first UCSC Redwood Run. A 
5.75-mile course will take runners over the 
rolling hills, meadows and paths from the 
East Field House to the West colleges to 
the untouched upper campus fire roads and 
back down through the East colleges. All 
runners will be given their times at the 
finish line and at each mile marker along 
the route. An entry fee of $5, which goes to 
the UCSC Sports Club Program, is due 
tomorrow at the P.E. Office and includes a 
special T-shirt. But if you’d rather just run 
without the shirt, you can pre-register for a 


mere $2 ($2.50 on the day of the run). 


Three top prizes will be given out and 
participants can take part in a drawing for 
over $1,000 in awards. So slip on some 
Adidas and register today (or give P.E. a 
call at 429-2531.) 


HAPPY TALKS 


Here’s some news that’s better late than 
never. The last two (out of a total of five) 
Inaugural Lectures can still be heard on 
coming Tuesday nights. October 23 will 
find David E. Dorfan, professor of Physics, 
speaking on ‘The Nuclear Dilemma.” 
Don’t miss this one as it’s bound to be hot. 
Pamela Roby, professor of Sociology and 
Community Studies, will talk about 
“Cross-National Perspectives on the 
Condition of Women” on the following 
Tuesday (October 30). Both of the lectures 
are at 8 pm in the Performing Arts Concert 
Hall and admission is free and easy. 


‘SG 
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“Women’s group endorses 


Liddicoat recall 


by Cathy Calfo 


The move to recall Marilyn Liddicoat, one of Santa Cruz 
County’s two women supervisors, has been endorsed by the 
National Women’s Political Caucus (NWPC). 

According to Judy Meyers, the NWPC state steering 
committee representative from Santa Cruz, ““The combined 
opinion of the caucus was that, although some women felt 
reluctant to appear in the negative form of a recall, she 
(Liddicoat) just hadn’t been supportive.” 

Last week’s announcement of the NWPC recall endorse- 
ment followed some confusion, however, created by visiting 
NWPC vice-chair Mary Stanley, without con 
sulting the local caucus, reportedly elicited financial sup- 
port for Aptos Supervisor Liddicoat at a Republican 
women’s meetings several weeks ago. 

““We were certainly outraged,”’ says local NWPC acti- 
vist Barbara Kieve, recalling that Liddicoat voted no last 

year on both the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) exten- 


Meet the 
student lobby 


Since the day we first hit Sacramento in 1971, the 
Student Lobby has been your voice in the Capitol. We’ve 
passed legislation which regulates standardized test com- 
panies, helped to greatly increase financial aid funds, and 
fought to give students a greater role in running the 
University. ; 

On Wednesday, October 24, the Student Lobby comes to 
Santa Cruz. You have a chance to meet the students who 
live and work in the Capitol, and who fight to protect the 

uality of your education. 


1S SE a ER EERE SETS) 
The meeting will start at 7:00 pm in the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. Refreshments will be served. You can find 
out what we’re doing on such issues as: 
@ Discrimination against students. Lobby-sponsored legis- 
lation banning discrimination against students in housing 
needs only to be approved by the State Senate. 
@ The draft. The Lobby has coordinated state-wide opposi- 
tion against reinstitution of the draft. 
@ Legislation that would deny students unemployment: 
benefits. Despite a recent ruling by the State Supreme Court 
in favor of students, the legislature is considering denying 
unemployment benefits to students who’ve lost part-time 
jobs while in school. 
@ Affirmative action. Governor Brown cut the university’s 
ability to fund graduate affirmative action programs this 
year. We’re fighting to see that doesn’t happen again. 
Contact Georgina Dews at x-4374 or Ben Slay at x-4242 
for moré information. 
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sion and on the boycott of states which have failed to ratify 
the ERA. “‘It’s tricky to label her (Liddicoat) a feminist by 
any means,” Kieve concludes. 

To the dismay of feminists, Liddicoat has also favored 
consolidating the county’s Affirmative Action Program 
with the Commission on the Status of Women. According to 
Meyers, Affirmative Action is already an overworked 
agency-which needs to be strengthened in order to benefit 
women in the county. - 

Although some members urged that a letter of censure be 
sent to Stanley, the local caucus responded to the Liddicoat 
mishap by sending a “letter requesting clarification” to the 
National Caucus. 

According to Sheila Corcoran, incoming chair of the 
local NWCP chapter, “The letter asks the National caucus 
to clarify the policy of a National NWCP officer coming 
into this county and eliciting support adverse to our 
endorsement.” 

Meyers admits that it is unusual for the NWPC, a bi- 
partisan orgnaization working to get women appointed and 
elected to public offices, to be supporting the recall of a 
woman official. In keeping with the NWPC’s belief that at 
least half of all public officials-should be women, however, 
the local caucus has endorsed another woman, Robley 
Levy, to replace Liddicoat if the November 6 recall attempt 
succeeds. 

According to Meyers, Levy, who sits on the California 
Coastal Commission, has expressed “‘a willingness to listen 
and share ideas with the local caucus.” 

Liddicoat, on the other hand, says Meyers, has made no 
attempt to contact the NWPC during its two years of 
existence in Santa Cruz. 

While the recall battle continues, however, local NWPC 
activists are looking to make 1980 “a watershed year for 
women in the county.” 

Meyers would like to see Santa Cruz follow the example 
of the Sacramento NWPC which placed a woman can- 
didate in every race during a recent election. 

A woman, Meyers believes, should also take the 28th 
District State Assembly Seat this year which is being 
vacated by Democrat Henry Mello from Watsonville. 

Suzanne Paizis, a ten-year member of the NWPC, is now 


considering running for the seat. Sam Farr, a male democrat 
and NWPC member from Monterey has already an- 
nounced his candidacy. 

‘*I would be wary of men who play lipservice to women’s 
issues,” says Meyers. ‘““They just don’t have to take the 
risks.” 

Paizis, who made an unsuccessful bid for the State Senate 
seat in 1974, will not announce the status of her candidacy 
until November. 

“I know that I have to raise $100,000,” she says, ‘‘and 
that is kind of a hard thing for a woman to do.” 

Admitting that, if elected, she would “work very hard for 
women’s issues,” Paizis says that she will not campaign on 
a feminist platform. 

“Very liberal women cannot win elections,” she explains, 
“The society is quite frightened of women’s issues so they 
say that these issues are small and unimportant.” 

Meyers, however, believes that women legislators are 
needed in order to effectively meet the needs of women in 
the state. For example, she describes.a discussion of Medi- 
Cal funding for abortions which took place this year on the 
floor of the assembly: “Even those liberal Democrats get 
hung up talking about how long a woman should have before 
she has to report a pregnancy following rape. One male 
legislator, I heard, suggested two weeks! They didn’t even 
understand the biological fact that it can be two months 
before a woman knows that she’s pregnant.” 

The bi-partisanship of the NWPC, although contributing 
to the Liddicoat mishap, continues to be seen by Meyers as 
one of the organization’s strengths. 


“By God! The ERA could never have gotten through 
congress without the support of both Democrat and Repub- 
lican women,” she exclaims. “‘There is so much that we can 
be collectively doing—for instance, dealing with bottom 
line issues like the ERA, ending discrimination and judicial 
reform.” 

Meyers, admitting that she has considered seeking public 
office herself, believes that involvement in the NWPC has 
given her a new vision within the women’s movement. “‘We 
have to stop volunteering everything,” she says. ‘Women 
have to start seeing themselves in leadership roles.” 


What a friend we 
have in the Mission 


by Laurence Kent Jones 
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It’s just around the corner from the Catalyst, an old- 
fashioned mission, saving the street people of Santa Cruz. 

‘The purpose of the mission is to point people to God,” 
says Greg Foote of the Elm Street Mission, behind the Bible 
Missionary Church just off Pacific Avenue. Foote was 
saved by the Mission four and a half years ago, and now 
lives at the Shepherd’s Fold, the Parent organizaion of the 
Mission. It is a Christian home “for people who get help” at 
the Mission. Though the volunteers operating the Mission 
are all members of the Bible Missionary Church, there is no 
direct connection between them. When asked if it were a 
}coincidence that the membership interlocked, Foote laughed 
and said, “A lot of us got saved in this mission,” and that 
people took them into their homes and accepted them into 
the congregation. 

The Mission holds services on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
Mondays at 6:30 in the evening. The service lasts about half 
an hour, and hot soup and dinner is served afterwards. 
There are few rules. One must be on time; one cannot take 
pets or smoking materials beyond the gate—the room is 
used for children’s Sunday school as well—and questions 
must be saved until after the service. 

On Saturdays the Mission holds street meetings on the 
mall, old fashioned Salvation Army meetings with a band. 

Last Sunday, Brother Foote opened the service with a 
prayer that “somebody might find help tonight” and led the 


singing of “What a Friend We Have in Jesus.”’ Nearly all of 
the forty or fifty missionaries were regulars, and nearly all of 
them were men. They were generally long-haired and 
rumpled, and some of them looked as if they had been 
sleeping under bridges. They sang very well. 

There are watermarks on the ceilings and walls of the 
meeting-room, and the carpet is a faded green. There is a 
large space heater on one side and a piano and small podium 
in the front. The missionaries sit in rows of folding metal 
chairs. 

Gary Jefferson gave the sermon. He said “‘there are a lot 
of things that people get into that have a hold on their lives,” 
especially drugs, but “as long as a person is satisfied with 
what has them, why change?”’ But “some people end up in 
some places for a purpose...If and when you want out, ‘If 
you seek Me you shall find Me’.” However, -you must be 
honest with God. It won’t work unless you’re straight with 
Him. The service ended with a standing prayer. 

The missionaries were then available for questions or 
advice. Quite a number of them were ending a 24 hour 
prayer and fast vigil with styrofoam cups of soup. “We think 
of ourselves as an old-time church,” said Brother Foote. 

Asked about the success of the mission, Foote said, “if 
one person gets help, we consider that a good deal of 
success.’’ As he spoke, someone looked into the doorway. 
One of the missioneers wanted to talk to someone. “That 
Paul,” said Foote, shaking his head, “someday he’s going to 
be saved.” ' 

“Hallelujah,” someone replied. 
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WAZI RALLIES certainly have a way of becoming heated affairs. All hell broke 

loose last Saturday at a Walnut Creek baseball diamond when several hundred 
protestors confronted seven men and one woman of the American Nazi Party. 

The Nazis were screaming “you animals, you will be the fertilizer on our fields!” while 
protestors hurled a barrage of sticks and dirt clods over the fence separating them from 
the Nazis. It was lucky for the brown-uniformed Nazis that 150 police were between them 
and the unruly mob trying to tear down the protective fence; some observers at 

the rally believed the protestors wanted to kill the Nazis. 

The American Nazi Party is an extreme right-wing group of limited membership and 
influence. Based on the facist doctrines of nationalism and Aryan racial supremacy, a 
the Nazis have recently become more of a public force. 

The Nazi speakers didn’t have much to say except for racial slurs, and it is doubtful 
anyone came to the rally to support them anyway. The demonstration against the rally 
was organized by an ad-hoc group composed of various leftist and Jewish groups. 

A fairly well-organized picket line had been set up, but 150 angry protestors 

quickly filled the area between the pickets and the chain-link fence. When the anti- Nazi group 
tried to tear down the fence, the police beat them back with billy clubs and mace. 

After half an hour of general brawling, the police cleared the park. 

The protestors’ violence was extremely emotional, but perhaps not all of it 
was spurred by hatred for the Nazis. Neighborhood teenagers were also pelting the 
police, and some of the anger seemed to be directed towards the police as much as at the Nazis. 
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Reservation 427-3580 


a new-French Provincial 
restaurent in Santa Cruz 


320-2 Cedar St., Santa Cruz © 427-2227 


Sunday, October 21, 9 pm $3.00 
THE FLYING FRETS 
A Guitar Extravaganza 


Featuring local guitarists John Livingston, Baird Miller, 
Chris Cooper, Kevin Moore, Tom Moellering, David 


CAN ee O'Connor along with bassist Stan Poplin. 
BREAKFAST Omelets, cocottes 


croissants and good coffee. 
open wed = sun. 8 am= 12:30 pm 
DINNER Country cooking from 
$6.50) or our own creative 
specialties from $8.00. 


Monday, October 22, 9 pm 
$5.00 adv. $5.50 door 
RANDY WESTON TRIO 

With James Leary and Eddie Marshall 


Weston has incorporated the influences of Monk, 
Ellington, Art Tatum and many more into his own 
incredible style. Considered one of the first black jazz 
musicians to bring hismusic back to its African heritage. 
Has composed such classics as ‘Hi-Fly’. ‘African 
Cookbook’, ‘Liitle Niles’ and the ‘Uhuru Suite’ 


Student offer: 
present this advertisement with 
student ID and receive a 
Continental Breakfast FREE! 


North of the Mall 2019 N, Pacifie 
Past the Clock. Santa Cruz 


Advance Tickets At Cymbaline Records 
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FAMILY SAUNA - 


SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition. 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT CARD 
10 Saunas for$25 = avail. thru October 


320-C Cedar Street 
427-2803 Santa Cruz. CA 95060 Neon to 10p.m. 


NIGHT HOURS 
9 PM to 1 AM 
CEDAR STREET CAFE 
411 Cedar Street. Santa Cruz 
423-2087 
SOUP PIROSHKI BRIOCHE DESSERTS 
BEER AND WINE 
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by Caroline Volk 


For many people, Frisbee is just a recreation. Something 
anyone, anytime, can use and enjoy; you don’t need a lot of 
money or training. 

But there is a new breed of Frisbee addicts on campus 
who love alternative Frisbee games such as Ultimate 
Frisbee, Freestyle, and Disk Golf. 

“It’s the sport of the 80’s!”” says Gregg Duschak, a 
member of the Santa Cruz Ultimate team. A number of 
people view the game as a toy because they haven’t been 
exposed to it. In fact, Frisbee players don’t get much 
courtesy from ball players, who don’t consider Frisbee a 
serious sport. 

Ultimate is a game involving two teams playing on 
approximately football-size fields. To score, the disc must 
be caught in the end-zone (30 feet long and width of the 
field). To start, the teams line up on opposing endzones. 
One team throws the disk down the field, where it’s caught 
by the second team. This initial throw, resembling a kick- 
off, is all the game has in common with one of America’s 
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with the disc. Once caught, a person may pivot to try and 
throw round his guard (who may use arms and legs 
attempting to block the pass). 
Tony Williams says he likes to play Ultimate “because 
it’s light and fascinating. Football and baseball are different. 
If a football goes by you, that’s it. Frisbees defy gravity; if it 
goes by, you can still catch it.” 
Ultimate is a non-traditional sport. It is a new, non- 
contact game. The players are on their honor, so there are no 
officials. Ian Alpler, Ultimate player, comments on the 
developing competitiveness of the game. ‘“‘Becoming com- 
petitive creates a natural improvement for the skills involv- 
ed, but this competition must have honor.” 

The team hopes to win the West Coast National 
Championships. Says Jean Lytle, “We have the athletic 


Si 


+ Campus crawling 
with frisbee addicts 


. Most brutal sports, football. The team members cannot run : 


ability to pull it off. That’s what this is all about besides 
having fun.” 

Check it out Tuesday and Thursday late afternoons at the 
East Fieldhouse. Women are encouraged to play too. 
Darlene Batatian is organizing a women’s Ultimate team 
and can be reached at Kresge, 429-9128. 

Freestyle is a more artistic expression of Frisbee ability 
practiced at UCSC. Different techniques of catching or 
holding the spinning disc (nail delay, padiddle, or tipping) 
are used in combination with bodily contortions to display 
one’s total control over the disc. 

Ann Claytor was totally amazed when she first got into 
Freestyle. “It was beautiful. I fell in love with it. It looked so 
great, I just wanted todo it,” Ann says Freestyle is easier for 
women than Ultimate. “Freestyle can’t be dominated by 
one sex, since no particular physical ability is required. If 
you can run, and have some agility, you can do it.” People 
involved with Freestyle often practice. yoga, dance or 
gymnastics. 

Craig Simon is holding a Freestyle Clinic Saturdays Oct. 
20 and 27. Five dollars includes a Super-Pro Disc and 
Craig’s own Frisbee theory. _ 

If you can’t get into Ultimate or Freestyle, there’s still 
Disc Golf. There are two courses on campus, each with a 
par of about 60. You can check out disks from either 
fieldhouse and play the course starting at that side of 
campus, 

Regular golf language is applied to Disc Golf. The holes 
are natural phenomena, such as trees. In certain situations, 
different shots (upside-downs, skips, or rolls) come in handy 
to avoid obstacles built into the course. The typical 
recreational Frisbee player can easily play Disc Golf, 
although professional players have developed strength, 
distance, and accuracy. Some professionals even carry up 
to nine disks of varying weight, each for different shots, but 
you can play with just one. There’s a free class being 
offered now, Monday and Wednesday afternoons. For 
more information, see Mark McCarroll, a professed Fris- 

bee lover, in the Rec. trailers at the East Fieldhouse. 


I’m not sure that an article about frisbee belongs in City 
on a Hill. Frisbee just isn’t political. But they asked me to 
write something so I might as well do it. 

Maybe frisbee is political. After all, most frisbee players 
smoke pot and love whales. Playing an alternative sport is 
like making a statement. Y’know? (Actually, I don’t think 
about whales too much when I’m stoned.) 

I’m one of those people who can do tricks with a frisbee 
while it’s spinning. We call ourselves freestylers, but we’re 
really showoffs. Nothing wrong with that. We know we’re 
cool. Besides, it’s healthy and health is in. 

But it’s so compelling to run around and freestyle. It’s not 


Maybe frisbee is political 


just that it’s hip, it’s irresistible. The sport is in its infancy * ba 


right now. We’re doing something that is excitingly new. 
Freestyle has been compared to ballet and gymnastics, but 
that’s not accurate. The art of playing with the wind is so 
young we don’t even know yet how to define it. 

One last thing. Frisbee is exceptional. It combines the 
aerodynamics and gyroscopic properties of the disc with the 
potentials of human form and movements. As a result, flow 
has become tangible. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY 
Environmental Science and 

2 Engineering Doctoral Program? 
§ Majors in the Sciences/Geol/Eng/ 
Pub Hith are invited to hear 


Dr. Bart Sokolow on Oct. 19th from 9- 
12 at the Career Planning Center. 
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Banana Slugs escape 
primordial soup 


In their first meet, three weeks ago, the UCSC Aereo 
(Banana Slug) Lymax Running Club narrowly avoided 
being reduced to primordial soup by a freak thunder and 
lightning storm, and placed second in a three-way meet at 
UC Santa Barbara. In what was meant to be the All-Cal 
tournament before half the UC teams were blown out to sea, 
UC Davis placed first with 27 pts; Santa Cruz finished 
second with 72 pts., and San Diego came in third with 83 
pts. The win over San Diego marked UCSC’s first Cross- 
country win ever over another UC campus. 

The team planned to’ keep this momentum going by 
sliming on to another victory over Santa Clara University 
and St. Mary’s this past weekend at Santa Clara. Such was 
not the case however as a combination of ugly terrain, key 
injuries, and fast opponents saw UCSC finish third. Santa 
Clara took the meet, followed by St. Marys. A very 
impressive performance was turned in by Torsten (Ecky 
Ecky) Heycke who placed third on the difficult 6.2 mile 
course. Paul Gyorney of Santa Clara placed first with a time 
of 35.07. The team takes on these two teams again Oct. 
27th in Oakland, a meet that will also include USF and UC 
Berkeley’s junior varsity team. 

The co-ed Running Club meets in front of the East 
Fieldhouse every Mon. and Wed. for easy runs of 5 to 9 
miles, and every Tues. and Thurs. for workouts of speed and 
hills. We leave at 4:00. Saturday runs of 10 to 20 miles are 
also offered as a special bonus to all who act fast. These runs 
begin at 10 am. 

For more information contact either John Hellman at 
462-4804, or Frank Butera at 426-4853, or just come down 
and see us at practice. 
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members debate commission’s legitimacy 


Media Commission deadlocks in first meeting 


Students attending the meeting were concerned that the 
fund freeze on the radio station, the legality of which is still 
unclear, was an indication that the administration was 
trying to restrict media rights. 

“Given the freeze on KZSC, the intentions of the 
administration are somewhat dubious,” said Lawrence. “‘It 
sems fair to question whether this is a body that will serve to 
legitimize the illegimate,” he concluded. 

“‘Obyiously if there’s to be a free media itt is to be exempt 
from that kind of action,” replied Goff, who throughout the 
meeting implied the possibility of student media becoming 
entirely independent from the university as a way to avoid 
adminstrative control. 

All members were eager to define the limitations of 
possible actions by the chancellor against the media 
although this is not one of their formal charges. 

““We need clarification on how much the chancellor can 
do and when he can do it. To what extent does he have some 
leverage or ability to make life difficult,” stated Goff. 

Faculty members argued that the credibility of the Media 
Commission’s findings would suffer if the commission was 
largely composed of students. They contended that the 


Dana Priest 


After three hours of discussion, the first meeting of the 
newly appointed Media Commission deadlocked over the 
issue of its own legitimacy. - 

Two members from The Student Committe on Committ- 
tees attended the meeting and announced they would not 
appoint a student member to the commission until issues 
concerning student participation and the commission’s 
charge were clarified. 

The Student Committee Reps, along with the two 
applicants to the student at large position, expressed 
additional concern about the commission delving into areas 
which may abridge constitutional and first amendment 
guarantees. 

“It is fair to assume that the commission will be looking 
into areas that are constitutionally sensitive, ethically 
sensitive, and areas that may transgress the limits of first 
amendment _guarantees’’, stated Dan Golden, applicant 
for the student position. 

“It isn’t my assumption,” Golden added,“that this “ 
comission was established to do damage to the media. I 
wouldn’t have applied for the position if I thought that. But I 
look at your charge and the letter from the chancellor and 
it’s hard for me to see how either steer entirely clear of 
violations of First Amendment rights. 

The chancellor had sent a letter to Vice Chancellor of 
Student Affairs David Tilley, the commission’s organizer, 
which asked that ‘“‘The commission should be free to 
examine all aspects of CHP operation: reportorial, editorial, 
fiscal, and managerial.” = Tuition of $500 per year, the closing of one UC medical 

The specific charges in question are: “establish and — school and a five percent “reduction of research, public 
revise the conditions governing the character of the various _— service, academic and adminstrative support_programs” are 
organs of student media and defining accountability for all future possibilities for the University of California. 
technical operations and policy decisions;”’ and,“ achieve The state Department of Finance has once again pro- 
and sustain a high quality of news reporting and analysisby —_ posed a 10 percent reduction in next years UC budget. On 
the City on the Hill Press and KZSC.” Sept. 12, UC Vice President Thomas Jenkins circulated “‘in 

Randlett Lawrence, editor-in-chief of City on a Hill strict confidence” a memo within the UC administration 
Press, indicated that there was a question whether the _ that outlines three possible alternatives to the proposed 
‘composition of the Media Commission, foundedinthe wake funding cut. © 
of an “intense political controversy” (the Liddicoat cover), “The first alternative takes the position that University 
was a legitimate body to carry out a review of student media. _ programs have been reduced substantially over the years,” 

“In a review of a student operated, controlled, andfunded — the memo states, “and that a cut in the magnitude of 10 
media unit by a deliberative body composed of people —_ percent would require an increase in student fees and a 
chosen by the administration where students, infact, areina reduction in enrollments to achieve a reduction of this size.” 
minority, there are questions of the legitimacy of that This alternative would involve a tuition of $500 per year, 
commission,” Lawrence stated. the possible closing of a medical school and hospital and a 

In response, Bob Goff, a faculty member of the commis- _ five percent reduction in general campus enrollments. All of 
sion, pointed out that “the administration can study any- _ these actions would occur over a five-year period. 
thing in the world.” Memo alternative number two “‘assumes that it would not 

Both faculty members present, Eli Hollander and Goff, —_be prudent for the University to close a medical school,” but 
said that it was not necessary to infer that the goal of the —_ proposes an enrollment reduction of five percent for the 
commission is to restrict or inhibit the press. “We’re not —_ general campuses and in the health sciences. This alterna- 
being charged to limit your rights,” said Hollander. tive would again call for a $500 tuition charge per year anda 


by Cindy Milstein 


181 Wainut at Center. 


NOW QUALITY IS DOWNTOWN TOO. _—s problem. Choose from 25 colored papers, 
Our second copy center offers the same 8% x 11 and 8% x 14; from 20 pound 
quality service we're known for. Our Xerox bond to 110 index. 

9400 Miracle Machine means two-sided 41st & COPY is the copy center for you. 
copies, reductions and collating: 1 to and now we're downtown too. Hours at 
1,000's while you wait, all without extra oth locations are 8:30 to 5:30 Monday 
cost to you. Also available are binding, thru Friday; Saturdays 9:30 to 2:00. 


stapling, padding, rubber stamps, busi- 
475-2679 


ness cards and envelopes plus a folding 
machine that makes your newsletters no 
TWO LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU: 
41st AVENUE AT HIGHWAY ONE — BEHIND CINDY'S — CAPITOLA 
181 WALNUT STREET AT CENTER — DOWNTOWN SANTA CRUZ 


Quality Pizza Since 1973 


. Salads, Sandwiches, until 11 pm, 
ee st 99 Spaghetti, and Fri. & Sat. until 12 mdnt. 
Fried Chicken _ 7 days 
DOW N T O WN WANE A BITE Ar. 


BP SY PIZZA SPAGHETTI SALADS BEER 


2238 Mission Street in West Santa Cruz 


On the Mountains Side of Highway 1 North at Fair Ave. 


weight of the commission would be based on the fact that its 
members have “sophistication and expertise about campus 
media, press and society, etc.” 

Students at the meeting were concerned with the commis- 
sion’s credibility in the eyes of the students. ‘““We’re not 
questioning the charge of determining the relationship of 
media to campus but rather, who is going to do it,” said 
Lawrence. 

According to Tilley the commission will try to reach a 
consensus on recommendations or else it will pass on 
dissident opinions to the chancellor. He also noted that the 
advice and recommendations of the commission will be 
available to students, and the campus “‘so that there can be 
appropriate discussion prior to any decisions.” ah 

Tilley suggested that individual students and non-studnt 
groups convene at some point and negotiate differences as 
one way to address the different perspectives on issues. 

No resolutions were reached by the end of the meeting. 
The Student Committee on Committees concluded that 
“we don’t honestly feel we have the right to appoint students 
to this commission” until desagreements over its legitimacy 
and goals are resolved. 


Secret plans for $§00 tuition? | 


“reduction of research, public service, academic and ad- 
ministrative support programs by 5 percent.” 

The third alternative doesn’t call for a tuition charge but 
“suggests that the University would be required to make 
major budget cuts including closing a medical school and 
significant enrollment and other program reductions.” 

Mary Ann Graves, the new director of the state Depart- 
ment of Finance, has requested that the University submit 
its response to the proposed 10 percent cut with the regents’ 
1980-81 budget request. As the response will probably be 
due by January 1980, systemwide has to make some fast 
decisions. 

Although Governor Brown requested a list of cuts 


jotaling 10 percent last year, systemwide seems to think that 


this year the governor “‘is serious about this request and that 
State-supported agencies are advised to provide a sensible 
and rational response.”” The memo adds, “‘Our response to 
the Department of Finance will again be of a general nature, 
and will not include specific programs which might be 
reduced or eliminated.” 

There is, however, uncertainty as to how seriously 
Jenkins meant university chancellors to take the memo. The 
memo may represent some degree of political posturing on 
the part of the systemwide administration. 

UCSC Chancellor Sinsheimer was not available for 
comment and his staff was unsure whether a response to the 
memo had been made or not. 


PHONE AHEAD FOR PROMPT SERVICE, 
HERE OR TO GO. 
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DO YOU HAVE 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 
WHICH WILL PAY FOR 


@ EMERGENCY ROOM VISITS? 
@ HOSPITALIZATION? 
@MAJOR SURGERY? 
@SPECIALISTS CARE? 


@ PREGNANCY CARE? 


REMEMBER... Your registration fees only 
cover the services available at Cowell Student Health Center. 


YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ALL OFF-CAMPUS CARE. 
Plan ahead!! Buy UCSC Supplemental Health Insurance!! 
ONLY $99.50 for twelve months, no need to renew until next 
fall. $33.75 for a single quarter. 
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Pick up an application form at the Health Center if you lost the one 
sent to you in the mail. Complete the entire form and take it with 
your check to the Cashier’s office. 


Last day to enroll: OCTOBER 26. 
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RECYCLED STEREO PLUS 


Thanks, for making our 
Opening Celebration 
such a success 

Our new shipment has just 

arrived, featuring high-quality 
components by: 

‘Mcintosh *Bose 
‘Pioneer -Teac “AR 
“Altec Lansing -Marantz 


and much, much more 
' MIXING AND MATCHING 
NEW & USED COMPONENTS TO INSURE 
QUALITY MUSIC REPRODUCTION 


| .. Behind Odyssey Records ¢ 811 Front St. © 425-PLUS 


FOREIGN AUTO PARTS 


of Santa Cruz 


‘HEADQUARTERS FOR 


JAPANESE & VW PARTS 
Rebuilt Engines & Short Blocks 


NOT JUST AUTO PARTS BUT AUTO PEOP 
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Recycled denim, 
corduroy & flannel 
our specialty. 
910 Soquel Avenue 
anta Cruz, CA 9506 


across from Alpha Beta 


Restaurant 
Delicious meals, snacks & desserts 


Bread Baked Daily 

Beer & Wine - Live Music 
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by Kim Marcus 


‘Small is Beautiful’’ might be remembered as the slogan 
of the 1970s, but for a group of University of California 
astronomers and scientists, the goal for the 1980s will be 
construction of the world’s largest telescope. 

In proposing the building of a 400-inch diameter tele- 
scope, nearly twice the size of the current Russian 240-inch 
record holder, the UC scientists hope to revolutionize 
telescope optics construction and be able to probe ten 
billion light years back into the origins of the galaxy. 

Chaired by UCSC Astronomer Donald Osterbrock, who 
also directs the campus’ Lick Observatory near San Jose, a 
system-wide committee of astronomers and scientists has 
‘been studying the engineering, location and the potential 
cost of the project for over a year. 

‘‘Because of the instruments (at Lick) we are still quite 
competitive, but with a larger telescope we could dojust that 
much more research,” Osterbrock commented. 

The facilities at Lick, atop 4200-foot-high Mount Hamil- 
ton, are limited not only because of their 120-inch size, 
Osterbrock said, but also because of the increasing light 
pollution from the San Jose area and the use-time demands 
of astronomers. 

It is hoped that the new telescope will relieve many of 
these problems, with the role of UCSC being central to the 
project and the future of astronomical studies in the UC 
system. 

“Lick Observatory is here and we have the responsibility. 
The vision is that it (the new telescope) will be operated in 


the same way,” said Osterbrock. ‘Certainly students will 


be working with the data that will be collected.” 

If the estimated three- to five-year construction project is 
to be realized, Osterbrock explained that it will be the result 
of a unique combination of innovations in optical engineer- 
ing and the realities of funding. 

Using conventional techniques, 250 tons of glass (or the 
weight of two steam locomotives) would be needed. But that 


$50,000 new signs: Helpful or hideous? 


by Abbie Harris 


$50,400 worth of blue signs sprang up this past summer 
around the UCSC campus. 

According to Elizabeth Penaat, Vice Chancellor of 
Administrative gAffairs and Finance Planning, the old 
redwood signs didn’t provide adequate directions for visitors. 

The signs will supposedly aid visitors who feel that the 
campus is easy to get lost on, and will help make up for 
UCSC’s past isolation. States Vice Chancellor Penaat, 
“UCSC is not only for the students and faculty, but it is a 
resource for the community. Admittedly, we need their 
support.” 

Increasing campus accessibility to visitors is another 
aspect of the Chancellor’s plans to improve the “outreach 
program” and “‘to make ourselves better known.” 

Money for the project came from two sources: federal 
grants and UC systemwide funds solely dedicated to 
maintenance. 

Although two students were members of the Facilities 
Planning Committee which implemented the new signs, 
many others were shocked at what they considered to be 
another transformation of UCSC. 

“It’s like waking up and seeing a large telephone pole 
outside of your house, in a community that never had them. 
This sort of thing would not happen [in a community] 
without first having public hearings. Why should our 
administration be different? Why was such a matter not 
publicly discussed?” said Linda Kimball, Stevenson stu- 
dent. : 

Other students felt that the signs were “hideous” and a 
“mutilation of our campus,” while otlers said, “Signs? 
Which signs?” 


To probe 10 billion light years back into the galaxy’s origins: 


UC to build world’s largest telescope 


much glass could possibly make the reflecting mirror 
collapse under its own weight and could unrealistically 
increase the cost of the project. 

Two proposals are before the committee, both of which 


‘would decrease the weight of the glass by nearly tenfold. 


The first would utilize a much thinner, flexible one-piece 
glass construction and the second would be made up of a 
mosaic of some 60 individual mirrors. Both proposals will 
be heavily dependent on computers during construction and 
operation. 

“The main question we haven’t answered is whether to 


build a monolith or a mosaic,” Osterbrock said. 


The proposed telescope would, according to UCSC 
astronomy professor Jerry Wampler, use the infared 
portion of the light spectrum. “Gas clouds, when they are 
forming, emit infared along with quasars. Many objects emit 
infared before they are visible. The telescope will be very 


The 35 new signs were designed by Richard Peterson, 
who had originally worked with the architect of the redwood 
signs and who is “sympathetic to the needs of the campus,” 
said Chuck Kahrs of Campus Facilities. 
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graphic by Marty Stevens 
good, the aperture (size) rather than the atmosphere will be 
the limiting factor.” / 

The telescope’s location is still being discussed as well. 
Proposed are two California sites—atop Juniperro Serra 
Peak in Monterey County or White Mountain in Inyo 
County—or the Mauna Loa volcano on the island of 
Hawaii. 

A total of 40 million dollars is needed for the construction 
of the telescope, estimated Osterbrock. Funding will be in 
lare part dependent upon the National Science Foundation 
and “‘we’re hoping to start off in getting a sizable grant from 
a private donor,” said Osterbrock. 

Wampler, however, expressed concern that not enough 
work has gone into finding those donors. ““That’s one of the 
things that’s disturbing me a little. We’ve been working 
along on the planning and we should start very soon looking 
for money.” 


photo by Paula Maracin 


At this point, the signs are not going away. Without 
intense student action, removal of signs is all but impossible. 
except through acts of vandalism. And what is anyone going 
to do with a 12-foot blue sign anyway? 
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Is there life after student govt? 


by Anita Brewer 
College Press Servicé 


Spring was unusually quiet on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The rain failed to bring.up the normal crop 
of ornate, brightly-colored political posters. The sky was 
free of skywriting. The soapbox orators were gone. 

The reason was that a year before, in the spring of 1978, 
Texas students voted to dissolve their student government. 
They were followed by students at the University of 


Northern Colorado shortly thereafter, and, a year later, by 


students at the University of Georgia. There have also been 
other kinds of dissolution votes at other colleges— Auburn, 
for example, voted to decide whether to continue its 
student government every year—that stopped short of 
actually junking the government. 

The fever, moreover, seems to be contagious. A group of 
University of Oklahoma students announced last week that 
they condemned the “‘needlessness.’ of the established 
Student Association, and pledged to set up a rival student 
government called “The Real Student Union” this fall. 

With what seems to be gathering momentum, then, an 
important student institution appears to be cracking. Will 
anyone hear it fall? Is life on the campuses where student 
governments have been dissolved any different? 

It was different at Northern Colorado. There was trouble 
allocating student fees and the administration hurriedly 
helped create a new association last year to fill the gap. 

Reports from Georgia and Texas, though, indicate that 
most students aren’t any more aware of the governments’ 
absence than they were aware of them when the govern- 
ments existed. ; 

About the only major effect dissolution has had on either 
campus is that Texas students have started to miss their film 
program. 

_ UT’s Student Association Film Program had been broad 
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and inventive. Over the last year of its existence, it 
included such offbeat, hard-to-find offerings as The First 
Nudie Musical, ahorror movie called The Hills have Eyes, 
a documentary called Gary USA, and a trilogy by French 
director Marcel Pagnol. 

James Duncan, student affairs vice president, says the 
days of such an eclecti¢ program are over now. A film 
program like the student association’s, he points out, is “not 
appropriate to be carried by the administration.” 

The only other program that has died with the student 
government is a paper recycling effort. 

At Georgia, where students abolished the student govern- 
ment by a three-to-one margin last April, most government- 
administered programs have been adopted by other admini- 
strative units. 

Dwight O. Douglas, Georgia’s director of student affairs, 
explains that the university has 11 individual councils, a 
University Union that directs student programs, and a 
Student Judiciary Committee, which is responsible for 
hearing student conduct cases. 

“T believe it is incorrect to assume that the abolishment of 
the student government indicated less student involvement” 
in their academic fates, Douglas says. “At UG, students 
discovered that their needs were being met through more 
localized groups.” 

The transition into official anarchy was less smooth at 
Northern Colorado. Then again, the student government 
problem there was different from the ones at Texas and 
Georgia, where absurdist candidates had come to dominate 
the elections just prior to dissolution. 


ON THE WAY BACK? 

At the Greeley, Colorado campus, the problem was born 
of personality conflicts between the student government’s 
legislative and executive branches. When the conflict boiled 
over in May, 1978, all the members of the executive branch 
resigned, and the government was immobilized. 
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“We had to close it down,” recalls UNC Dean of 
Students Jerry Tanner. 

Yet a student government was necessary “because of 
financial obligations mandated by the state.” Tanner thus 
took the initiative to form a Task Force on Student 
Government, composed of faculty, students, and admini- 
strative and support personnel. 

The task force proposed a new government, wrote a new 
constitution, and shaped a Student Representative Council. 
Students approved the proposal last May. Voter turnout 
was nine percent higher than for the previcus student 
government election. 

Administrators seem to be more upset about the dissolu- 
tion of student governments that the students. 

Texas’ Dean of Students James Hurst believes the worst 
loss is political experience: the introduction to vote-getting, 
constituency building, and political organizing. He’s fond of 
noting that former Texas Governor and current presidential 
candidate John Connally—as well as state Attorney Gen- 
eral John Hill—first gained political experience in campus 
government. (Connally was president at Texas in 1938). 

Hurst’s explanation for the dissolution is “that students 
were more preoccupied with the power and influence they 
didn’t have than they were with the power and influence 
they did have.” 

Student government,he adds, “was seen as not effective, 
and clearly there was a growing disinterest among students.” 

Now he thinks the pendulum has begun to swing the other 
way in Austin. “My observation is of increasing concern 
among students for more direct representation.” There’s 
even been some talk of a referendum calling for a new student 
association. 

“Nothing has happened so far,” Hurst says. “The 


administration is clearly supportive of such a referndum, | 


but we cannot take the initiative.” 
In Georgia, Douglas says a new proposal to replace the 


old SGA with an “‘at large” campus council is currently 
being considered in committee. 
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by Jim Greenberg 


Caught between the layers of state and federal regula- 
tions, the future of County Hospital, located on Emeline St., 
is unknown. The issue is complex. It involves having to 
conform to both state and federal regulations in an attempt 
to stay licensed as a public health facility and still receive an 
adequate share of Federal reimbursement. In less bureau- 
cratic terms, the issue boils down to whether or not the 
county of Santa Cruz will be able to maintain some sort of 
Public health facility in these times of soaring private 
medical care costs. 

Since the Board of Supervisors decided to contract out- 
patient care in 1973, the state has continued to approve 
licensing the hospital as an “acute general care facility.” 
But the County Hospital does not actually operate as one, 
thereby illegally receiving Medi-care reimbursement from 
the Federal Government. Every year, the county has been 
warned that they will lose their Medi-care reimbursement if 
they do not activate their ‘‘acute general care facility,” but 
in the past two years the pressure has mounted considerably. 
Last March, the beds in the County Hospital were put into 
“suspense”’ for up to 12 months by the state licensing board, 
although the license will expire this October 31. Last week, 
George Robertson, County Health Services Director, 
applied for a 12-month renewal of the hospital license to 
cover the bed suspension period. It seems that, for the time 
being, the licensing crisis has been calmed, but the continued 
Federal reimbursement is a different story. 

Having lost their Joint Commissions on the Accredita- 
tion of Hospitals (JCAH) accreditation, Robertson agreed 
to relinquish the county’s share of Medi-care reimburse- 
ment as of October 31. After that the County will still 
receive 60 percent of their existing reimbursement from the 
state, but will go without the usual $160,000 Medi-care 
reimbursement. Robertson informed CHP that “the county 
has already started to budget the facility with the under- 
standing that the Federal funds will be lost.”” Having to lose 
that much money will undoubtedly hurt the county facility, 
and the county is looking to the state to make up the 
difference. 

If the county is unable to squeeze extra money from the 
state, they will have to spread existing funds even thinner. 
This could seriously affect the quality of the County’s 
outpatient services. According to Robertson, the end result 
might be that the facility will-be state licensed as an “‘acute 
general hospital,” federally licensed as an ‘acute psychia- 
tric hospital,”’ and be accredited as an ‘acute mental health 
facility.” As inconsistent as those licenses are, there is still 
the possibility of losing the license altogether. 

According to Ellie Hall, Health Analyst for the county, 
“once the license is lost, it would be very hard to get it 
back.” The loss of the license would mean the loss of the 
only existing psychiatric hospital in the county.and even 
though Community Hospital operates at a 40 percent 
occupancy rate, having 100 of its 180-bed facility vacant at 
any one time, sources within Community Hospital say that 
they would be opposed to using some of their beds to replace 
the county’s mental health services. 

The current threat to County Hospital is not a phenom 
non unique to Santa Cruz. Since 1965, when Medicare/ 
Medicaid programs came into existence, the number of 
county-run “acute general care”’ facilities in New York and 
California (the states with the most extensive public health 
systems,) have been cut in half. The term “acute general 
care” is defined as being a facility with eight types of health 
care services. These services are: medical service beds, 
nursing, anesthesia, surgery, clinical lab, radiology, pharma- 
ceutical services, and diatetics. 


Internal Profiteering 


In addition to price increases for each service, the number 
of services billed to government medical programs by the 


private medical sector has gone out of control. Federal — 


audits show that Northern California Blue Cross made 
$18.6 million from excess Medicare payments during 
1966-1969, and Southern California Blue Cross made 
$14.2 million. A grand jury claimed that New York 
Medicaid wasted $1 billion in nursing home bills for dead 
patients. Pharmacists charged for pills not given to patients, 
doctors repeatedly exchanged patients. In California, the 
children of Medi-Cal recipients have been found to undergo 
four times as much surgery as other children. 

This type of handling of Medicare and Medicaid funds 
has produced an increase in government health expenditures, 
both on the state and national level. In turn, both state and 
federal governments have been restricting their Medicare 
and Medicaid programs. In California, counties have 
directly suffered from these restrictions—the major one 
being the Medi-Cal Reform Act of 1971. This act raised the 
counties’ contribution to the Medi-Cal program, abolished 
the county option which had made money available to 
county hospitals, and lowered the amount of reimbursement 
county hospitals could receive for services provided to 
Medi-Cal patients. 

California’s counties now spend $127 million per year 
more for health care than they spent before Medi-Cal 
reform. These additional expenditures for health care have 
led many county governments, including Santa Cruz’, to 
seek a way out of the hospital business. 

Following the trend, in 1973 the board of supervisors 
decided to relinquish the responsibility to run the County 
Hospital ‘Acute General Care Facility.” Faced with the 
consequences of the Medi-Cal Reform Act, the County 
Hospital was costing more to run at the very time the state 
was reducing its financial support. 

Besides these cutbacks, there were other causes for the 
close of the hospital. Among these was a decline in patients 
since the hospital was built in 1968 (meaning less income 
for the facility), the habit of doctors to refer their patients to 
the private hospitals in the area, and a lack of major revenue 
from the hospital’s emergency room, since both Dominican 
and Community Hospital had opened emergency rooms of 
their own. 5 


Competition feared 

Confronted with these problems of trying to stay econo- 
mically afloat in the hospital business, the board of 
supervisors decided to get out, and in May 1973 announced 
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Fraud and cheating at County Hospital 


they would accept bids for the lease of County Hospital. 
Initially, the private hospitals in the area showed no interest 
in leasing the hospital or continuing care for the county’s 
patients. It was only when the board of supervisors 
appeared ready to lease the hospital to a corporation in San 
Diego, which planned to maintain a pre-paid health plan, 
that the private hospitals made their presence known. 
The pre-paid health plan would have drawn Medi-Cal 
patients away from the private hospitals. Fearing this type 
of competition in the county, the three private hospitals 
called for the closure of County Hospital. In asudden move, 


just two days before the deadline for accepting the lease, the © 


administrators of the three private hospitals told the county 
they would admit all people for whom the county was 
responsible if the county would close the hospital rather 
than lease it to the San Diego Corporation. The county 
agreed, and on July 1, the hospital was shut down. Since 
that time, the hospital has continued to use only 18 beds (out 
of its previous 47) to maintain the only existing psychiatric 
hospital in the county. 

Linda Bergthold, consumer representative for Santa Cruz 
County on the Mid-Coast Health Systems Agency, now 
sees an alternative to leasing out the facility to private 
hospitals. She believes that leasing out the facility to a pre- 
paid health organization is a solution to the problem of 
insuring health care for the poor and elderly in the county. 
Based on past history, Bergthold believes “that unless more 
progressive doctors take a stand on this issue, the County 
Medical Society will continue to vote this solution down” 
and consider private health care the only solution. 

Bergthold believes that certain questions should be 
asked, such as, ‘‘what do people want to do with this health 
facility? and what aren’t people getting from the current 
health care system in the county?” Bergthold went on to say 


that “these issues will be made behind closed doors unless . 


the public (students included) make their interests known.” 

If, in fact, the license for the county facility is lost, a 
beautiful health care facility will be standing on Emeline St. 
unable to be run by the county, but certainly open to the 
whims of the other private hospitals. When CHP asked 
George Robertson if either Community or Dominican 
Hospitals have shown any interest in the current situation, 
he answered “yes, they both have been helpful in trying to 
work with us and find accomodation.” Robertson was then 
asked if he was aware of any interest that the two hospitals 


might have in buying the facility, and he responded, “There 
have been some negotiating sessions, but no one has come 
up with a check.” 


photo by Bob Swetna 
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Reorganization has cut into the heart of college life. Not only has it dismantled the academic 


structure of the colleges, but the sense of community that once prevailed in each college has been 
replaced by an absence of any common thread that could bring students together. Now students simply 


occupy the same territory. 


Merrill College has undergone changes that have left students with very little to identify as their own. 
The students at Merrill had a sense of their own history. They had built traditions. One of those 
traditions was a concern with their college—its direction, its well-being, and its unique community. 

In all the shuffling and re-shuffling of reorganization, students’ concerns have been blatantly 


disregarded. 


New students came to Merrill expecting something different. Many chose Merrill because of its 
Third World emphasis or bécause there was a history of political activity at Merrill. They came 
because they thought that they might become part of a special community. 

Certainly old students returned to a different Merrill. Third World Studies was virtually gone, the 
EOP office had been divided and moved, and the wall of the moat, the “Freedom wall” as they call it, 


was clean and white. 


The changes at Merrill, and all over the campus, have occurred without students’ direction or student 
input. But once again there is political activity at Merrill. Students are protesting the absence of a 
student voice in the decision-making that affects the Merrill community. A new students’ organization 
is off the ground and working. Within the organization, women and Third World students play integral 
roles. The purpose of the organization is to provide a collective student voice and a means of 
demanding that the voice be heard. 
Instead of remaining isolated and privately unhappy with their lack of control, Merrill students have 
taken the first step toward effective change—they have organized. They want more control over their 
college. They want to challenge the basic direction of reorganization. They have moved closer to 
achieving the goal of democratic participation in their college community. 
Merrill students are providing an example for all of us. If we follow their example, student needs and 


rights will no longer be ignored. 


LETTERS 
_ NATTERING 
NEGATAVISTS 


Dear Editor, 

Your insensitive headline writing and 
editing transformed my article on “The 
Song of Perseus” from one accentuating 
the success to emphasizing the negative. 
Please edit forthcoming articles in line with 
the author’s own themes. Further, I would 
like to make clear certain individuals in 
Theater Arts and the administration sup- 
ported and encouraged the efforts of the 
production. Sorry to those who felt slighted. 

Thank you, 
Marc Sherman 


ONE-SIDED 
STORY 


‘Dear Editors: 

t ‘After reading the editorial comment in 
the October 11 issue of CHP, and the 
article in the Women’s section about Wom-, 

-en’s Studies, I looked throughout the paper 
for another article which represented ei- 
ther the administration’s, Helene Moglen’s, 
or Barbara’ Easton’s versions of the con- 
flict. I found none. Am I to assume that 
because the paper takes an editorial stance 
it is only interested in presenting the side of 
the issue with which it agrees? Does this 
paper have a responsibility to present both 
sides? Or am I in some idealistic, ethical 
no-person’s land? It would seem to me that 
if a purpose of this paper is to inform 
students of various controversies, it would 
be more responsible to present both sides 
of the issues, and permit the reader to 
come to his or her own conclusions. This 
may be too risky a proposition for you to 


accept ; ‘caw $0-have been its allies.” 


Do you believe that by evoking the 
image of the male/elitist administration, 
and presenting one side of an issue that we 
students will rally under the banner of 
infringed students’ rights without question 
or thought? I find this an insulting impres- 
sion of your peers. In my experience, 
issues are rarely black or white, or un 
complicated. An approximation of intel 
ligent inquiry might be arrived at during 
debate, or at the least the inclusion of an 
article written by or about someone from 
the other side of the issue. I certainly would 
have more respect for you, the editors, and 
would feel that you had more respect for 
me, a reader, if you would take the chance 
and present the other side. Can and should 
this paper be a forum, or merely a student- 
biased version of one sided journalism? I 
would certainly hope that it would be the 
former. 
Caroline Cooke, 
College 8 


P.S. If the plan was to have the opposing 
side represented in the next issue, it would 
have been thoughtful for you to have 
informed the reader at the end of the 


_ NOT 
DISMISSED 


Dear Editor: 
Your articles and especially the editorial 
concerning the changes taking place in the 
women’s studies program were rather 
intemperate and slanted. It is a fact, how- 
ever lamentable, that no program which is 
run primarily by students can have 
academic respectability. For a women’s 
studies program to be run in this way 
ensures that the program will remain sus- 
pect; a new discipline needs all the help it 
can get to establish itself among older ones. 
But the women’s studies program here has 
unnecessarily alienated people who ought 
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Two years ago, for example, I was 
surprised to find that a women’s studies 
major» who wished to offer a student- 
directed seminar on lesbian feminist 
authors was not granted approval by the 
women’s studies collective—apparently 
because the student was a man. And 
faculty women like myself who would like 
to participate in the program have been 
told, in effect, that their credentials are not 
good enough. 

I certainly would not support the ex- 
clusion of students from participation in 
the organization and direction of the pro- 
gram. But the program is not so perfect that 
it cannot use some changes, and in particu- 
lar, make greater use of faculty and student 
resources on this campus. Perhaps you wil! 
dismiss my words too, however, as those of 
just another “token female faculty 
imember.”’ 

_ Sincerely, 

Mary-Kay Gamel Orlandi 
Assistant Professor of Classics 
and Comparative Literature 


Editor’s note: The Women’s Section is, in 
the words of its coordinator, “self-edited. 


BRIGHT 
IDEA 


Dear Editor: 

It’s bad enough that the administration 
spent $2,000 to buy goldleaf for the Fiat 
Lux sign, from South Africa no less (where 
else does gold come from?). But since last 
year the price of gold has gone from 
$150/ounce to $400/ounce, meaning that 
that gold on the sign is now worth about 
$6,000. The goldleaf should be scraped off 
and sold, giving us back our student-body 
funds plus a cool $3,500 profit, which 
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Letters continued... 


could then be used for the many student- 

body programs which lack funding. Sell 
back the goldleaf! 

Tom Brenneman 

Stevenson Box 452 


UNHELPFUL 
ANDROCENTRIC 


Dear Editor: 

In response to Ronna Denzinger’s letter 
(CHP, 10/11/79) about ‘‘men’s vaginas” 
(sic): 

Apparently, Ronna, you missed the 
point entirely. Beth Blevins’ article on care 
of vaginas (CHP, 10/4/79) certainly did 
not “ridicule women for being sexual be- 
ings.”’ It did report the fact that roughness 
in sex “increase her (everywoman’s) chan- 
ces of infection.” Leave it to an androcen- 
tric to interpret a feminist article that 
informs women about the prevention of 
vaginal infections as blaming (“‘ridicul- 
ing”) women for being victimized by rough 
sex. 

The second paragraph of your letter is 
even more dis-illusioning for you reveal 
another very common bias when you 
psychoanalyze the author on the basis of 
her article as “with a lot of guilt.” A desire 
to avoid “rough” sex because it can cause 
long-term “dis-ease” does not indicate 
guilt feelings on the part of the author about 
having sex (or heterosexual intercourse, to 
be accurate). It is, in fact, a rather intelli- 
gent choice based on the cumulative ex- 
erience of women. 

This brings me to my third point. The 
article by Beth on the care of my vagina is 
valuable precisely because it is a presenta- 
tion of facts formulated on the experiences 
of lots of women. In other words, the 
information presented is f-actual because 
it is based on empiricial (observable) evid- 
ence. Your claim that Beth’s article is “but 
a story of one woman’s bad luck written by 
another woman” is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of the truth. 

From the sexist content of your criti- 
cisms it is obvious that your desire for City 
on a Hill to ‘show a little more class” is 
but acall for the reiteration of the dominant 
“class” ideology that has historically, de- 
liberately, and intellectually justified, with 
murderous results, the suppression of the 

flow of healing information between 
women. I find that it is your ridicule of 
Beth’s responsible article that “is not help- 
ful to the community.” 
Jennnifer Isensee 


INFECTED 
RELATIONS 


Dear Editor. : 
I’dlike to respond to Ronna Denzinger’s 


letter in your recent issue. She seemed to 
have totally missed the point of your article 
on the place of vaginitis in heterosexual 
relations. 

What the article said to me ‘was that 
whereas a majority of men define intimacy 
as sex, most women define it much more 
broadly. Women often have to settle for 
sex when what they really want is intimacy 
and that for them, the two may not neces- 
sarily be synonomous. 

There is a resulting overemphasis on sex 
which is not only detrimental to a woman’s 
psyche but also to her body. Ina number of 
ways, this overemphasis helps to create 
vaginal infections. Perhaps the woman is 


i afraid,to » ee vagina says it for her. 
ty ape ber, 


consents to more sex than she 
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knows is good for her, thereby developing 
fissures in the vaginal lining where bacteria 
breed. Perhaps she consents to too many 
different lovers which is also adocumented 
way to develop infection. 

In many ways, having infections is a 
natural consequence of heterosexual rela- 
tions. They are as common as the common 
cold. But few women realize it. They are 
often made to feel that if they had been 
living and acting right, they wouldn’t have 
an infection. The inference is that “nor- 
mal” women rarely have them and that you 
are a deviant. This is often accompanied 
by a paternalistic attitude on the doctor’s 
part who claims that if you place yourself 
in his care, you will be restored to normal. 

Many women are so embarrassed about 
their infections that they continue to have 
sex even though it hurts and may not even 
inform their lovers. Many men never look 
at their lover's genitals closely enough to 
tell the difference. Many also believe that 
vaginas smell bad so they don’t take much 
note of the infection’s odor. 

Women’s psychological and sensual 
needs are different from men’s but up ‘til 
now it has been men’s needs that received 
attention. Of course, there now tends to be 
some reactionary backlash, understand- 
ably. The misinformation on vaginal in- 
fections is one more way of keeping women 
in their places. The vaginal infection situa- 
tion is a symptom of the illness that infects 
present day relations between men and 
women. 

The women’s section of CHP is impor- 
tant to me. Women are often concerned 
with issues that are not of interest to men 
and these issues need attention. The 
women’s section is needed. It brings 
women together and is informative even 
for men. Let’s get even riskier with it. 

However, some of your recent titles for 
articles and letters are rather offensive, 
i.e., Freud would be proud: Psych profs 
like student sex. My german class, which 
has nothing to do with women’s studies or 
psychology, took 15 minutes of class time 
to ridicule the ignorance and condescen- 
sion of this title. Please don’t patronize me 
by giving my letter an absurd headline like 
you did to Ronna Denzinger with ““Men’s 
Vaginas.” 

Thank you, 
Laurie Davis 


F...ING 
FURY 


Dear Editor: 

With all the ping-pong antics between 
the new administration and City on a Hill 
Press, (concerning the Media Advisory 
Council), Iam pleased to see you have 
taken a step in improving the quality of 
your paper by your own internal initiative. 

It was refreshing for me to read in last 
week’s CHP of the dismissal of your Fine 
Arts Editor, B. Fury (AKA, Brian Mc- 
Clure). 

For the last year B. Fury has been 
writing in a- pseudo-Hunter Thompson 
writing style with a lot of “f...ing this,”” and 
“f...ing that” interspersed throughout. He 
has had all the personal charm of the 
gradeschoo! brat with his fingernails on the 
blackboard. 

Finally, I can take my hands off my ears. 

For myself and my friends, I would like 
to thank you for whatever efforts you may 
have contributed to this outcome. 

,; Sincerely, 
Claire Bronmag 

Who the fuck is Hunter Thompson? 
~ “AS ods UOT OVE ware 3 Fury 


TOTAL 
ISOLATION 


Dear Editor: 

This letter is in response to a recent 
article in City on a Hill, “The New Wave: 
Re-Entry Woman.” 

No, Pat Palgorny you are not, as a re- 
entering woman, the least known minority 
population on campus—I am. The return- 
ing, older, single male, that I am, is the 
least understood and visible minority. 

I agree with you Sandra Kassidy, “you 
are isolated and not among your peers.” 
But, if you’re a single older male your 
isolation is total. An isolation that ensues 
more from what you “represent” not “who 
you are.” The younger student has one 
image of you, for example, your peer’s 
another image. 

The younger students see you as father- 
confessor or stereotype you because you 
are older, as the worst of the worst case 
examples, the male oppressor. But their 
most typical reaction to you is to exper- 
ience no reaction at all, you are simply 
ignored. 

To your so-called ‘‘peers” you are also 
invisible. Most older returning female 
students enter UCSC under the auspices of 
the Women’s Re-Entry Program. A pro- 
gram that reinforces the theme that only 
the re-entering female student struggles to 
overcome an indifferent bureaucracy and a 
student body overly pre-occupied with its 
own self-image (that sees little significance 
in anything not of its generation). So, the 
older male student, your “‘brother”’ in this 
struggle, is left to do it alone. As one who 


ent: Alliance, 


Alliance. 


A Third World newspaper has been 

formed by UCSC’s Asian American Stud- 
Association of Latin 
American Students, Black Students Alli- 
ance, Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano 
de Aztlan, and Native American Students 


This paper will be a forum for issues 
concerning the. domestic and intemat- 
ional Third World. All students are 
encouraged to submit news articles, 
photos, essays, drawings, fiction, etc; 
and to help in the newspaper's production. 

For more information, contact— 

3rd World Newspaper 
c/o Student Activities Office 
Redwood Building, UCSC 
Armando— x4025, Benjamin— x4208, 


has done it alone, why not reach out a 
helping hand to all older returning students 
(regardless of gender), and physically and 
emotionally touch them in some way. 

I am sure those older students who have 
been through the admissions process, or 
witnessed the recent convulsions the uni- 
versity went through in regards to our 
declining enrollment, now understand why 
it will take a collective effort to change the 
direction of the great white wooly ele- 
phant— UCSC. 

You sense through your experiences 
with the admissions process how much you 
are really wanted. It is an admissions 
process designed solely with the high 
school transferee in mind, where the most 
important item that disqualifies some older 
returning student is your 20, 30, 40 year 
old high school transcript. 

An aside, concerning the narrative eval- 
uation system. Ask any older student who 
has been employed in industry this ques- 
tion. How or by what methods are you 
evaluated for advancement in industry or 
corporation-land? Answer, the most com- 
monly used method is the “merit review 
system,” a version of the narrative evalua- 
tion system. You are assessed on the 
substance of the narrative reports of your 
peers and bosses based on what you have 
accomplished, not on, what your creden- 
tials are. Not, in all my years in industry, 
nor during all the many merit evaluations I 
received, did anyone ever ask for a copy of 
my high school transcript or what grades 
did I get in college. 

It is time we older students take this 
message to our fellow UCSC students. 


TO ALL THIRD WORLD STUDENTS | 
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Thursday 


Movies 


Wuthering Heights, 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall, Stevenson 75¢, others $1. 


Meetings 


Survival Without Nukes organizational meeting, 7 
pm, Whole Earth Restaurant. 


“The Coming Revolution in Higher Conscious- 
ness” is the subject of a lecture/slide-show presen- 
tation to be given at the Santa Cruz Women’s Club, 
306 Mission St. in Santa Cruz at 7:00 pm. The 
lecture is free. For further information please call: 
438-0741 or 427-0725. 


Miscellaneous 


7:00 pm: Interview with Holly Near and member of 
PNFF (People for a Nuclear-Free Future) im- 
mediately following the KZSC Community News. 
Ms. Near is doing a benefit for PNFF at the S.C. 
Civic October 19. On KZSC, 88.1 FM. 


Toth Round Table Discussion Luncheon with David 
Swanger, Pavel Machotka, and Bob Jorgensen: 
“On Being the New Kid on the Block—isn’t Every- 
body?’ Ways to meet the personal and professional 
challenges of institutional changes. Noon-2 pm, 
College V served dining room. Teaching and coun- 
seling staff only. Reservations to Lee Jones (4380/ 
2814*). 


Colloquium: Pam Munro, UCLA associate profes- 
sor of linguistics; specializes in California Indian 
languages: “Quantifier Float in Pima,” Stevenson, 
Room 237A, free. 


FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 


The King of Marvin Gardens, directed by Rob 
Rafelson, starring Bruce Dern and Jack Nicholson. 
7 and 9:30 pm, ey i 2, $1.50. 


Shaft, directed by Gordon Parks, starring Richard 
Roundtree and Moses Gunn. 7:30 and 9:30 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall, $1. 


Meetings 


Orientation session for Preview Day volunteers, 4-6 
pm, Stevenson, Room 175. 


Miscellaneous 


Education Abroad Program film: “Bridge to Under- 
standing,” 4 pm, Crown, Room 208. 


Potluck for Oakes Re-entry students, 6 pm, Oakes 
Coffee Shop Lounge. 


Shabbat Potluck Dinner: Services, vegetarian din- 
ner, social, and discussion at the home of Murray 
and Sheila Baumgarten, 838 Walnut; 6 pm. For 
more info, call Nora x4223. Sponsored by Jewish 
Students’ Coalition. 


Memory Training Seminar: Part 1; 8:30 pm-9:45 
pm, Oakes, Room 105. For further info, call 427- 
3514. 


A free belly dancing performance by Allegra will be 
held at 5:30 pm at the Whole Earth Restaurant. 
Middle Eastern food will be served in conjunction 
with the performance. 


MARLON BRANDO ROBERT DUVALL MARTIN SHEEN »n APOCALYPSE NOW 


vet ty JOHN MILIUS ana FRANCIS COPPOLA Naraton ty MICHAEL HERR 
- CoPreduced by FRED ROOS, GRAY FREDERICKSON ans TOM STERNBERG 
Protogapty VITTORIO STORARO Producton Desgrer DEAN TAVOULARIS tat RICHARD MARKS ff 
7 mes WATER MUCH hoc CARMINE COPPOLA wa FRANOS COPPOLA bed laa cradled 


[ Onginai Soundtrack Altium available on Elektra Records and Tapes | [ Onan Seuaneck Atom evlete on Etre Recore no Teves |. [XC GSRYEEST Of United 
United Artists 


_TECHNICOI OR® Copyright ©1979 Omni Zoetrope. Ali nghts reserved 


WEEKDAYS - 7:00 - 9:45 
exclusive! SAT-SUN - 1:30 - 4:15 - 7:00 - 9:45 


DEL MAR 


rm os 425-0616 
1126 Pacific Ave. 


FREDERIC FORREST ALBERT HALL SAM BOTTOMS LARRY FISHBURNE aa DENNIS HOPPER 


Produced and Drected by FRANCIS COPPOLA 
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Saturday 


Movies | 


A Boy and His Dog, science fiction, 7 and 9:30 
pm, Classroom 2. $1.50 


Concerts 


Crown Chamber Players: David Abel, Laszlo 
Varga, Sylvia Jenkins. Works of Mozart, J.S. Bach, 
Beethovan, 8 pm, Crown Dining Hall. Free. 

Bill Douglas, composer, pianist; director of music 
at Naropa Institute, Boulder, Colorado, accom- 
panied by Stan Poplin, bass and Charles Levin, 
percussion. PA Concert Hall, 8 pm, free. 


Theater 


The American Musical Theater Guild presents 
“An Evening of Caberet.” A group of singers, 
actors, and dancers who will perform scenes from 
American musicals, 8:00 pm. Cowell Coffee Shop. 
Fireside Lounge. 50¢. 


Sports 
Tournament: Intramural beginning and interme- 
diate tennis singles. Open to faculty, staff, and 
students; women and men. 9 am-2 pm, E. Field 
House Tennis Courts. 


Foil Tournament: Open to all women and men 
fencers who want to meet other fencers from 
UCSG. 9 am-4 pm, E. Field House Gym. 


Miscellaneous 


Memory Training Seminar. Part I]; 9 am-5 pm, 


Oakes, Room 105, For further info, call 427-3514. 


ITS NOT JUST A SURF MOVIE 
ATS AN ADVENTURE 


bee movement and the variety of freestyle play. 
Cost ($5) includes flying disc. Sign up in advance at 
P.E. Office. i 


Kresge Fun Run: “Mini-Marathon” run UCSC 
trails. Starts 1 pm, followed by awards and party. 
Free. 


Presentation by Phil Caylor, director of Holistic 
Health Institute: “Experiences in Holistic Health,” 
followed by a benefit dance with ‘“‘Rhythm and 
Bliss,” 7:30 ie Kresge Town Hall. $3. 


Join Wayne Francis Tackabury for deranged times 
on Fear. Tonight: a special interview with Howard 
Devoto, lead singer of the British group Magazine, 
who played in the Bay Area last month. Also, on the 
Tape Recorder Special at 12:00 midnight, the 
entirety of the new import from Siouxsie and the 
Banshees, entitled Join Hands, at 10:00 pm, on 
KZSC, 88.1, FM. 


Linkage will present Time- Space- Consciousness: 
A Hopeful Look at the Future from 7:30 to 11 pm 
in the Dining Hall of the Laurel Community 
Center. Admission, $2.50. Refreshments will be 
available. 


Mighty High, a new seven-member Santa Cruz 
band will be at Abuelitas. 18025 Highway 9. 
Concert starts at 2 pm until dusk. $2.00. 


Benefit concert for the Crown Chamber Players, 
2:30 pm. This concert will be played by Davic 
Abel, violin; Laszlo Varga, cello; Sylvia Jenkins 
piano. Works of Mozart, Chopin, Beethoven. 


naton: $7 per person; reservations required. F¢r 


more information, call 429-2413. 


“TO SEE IT, IS TO 

BE STIRRED TO 

THE DEPTHS OF 
ONE'S SOUL” 


Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 
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Sports 

Motorcycle Day Ride: For all persons with cycles 
of 200 cc and up. Maximum of 10 cycles. Leave E. 
Field House parking lot at 10 am, return by 5 pm. 


Miscellaneous 
Exhibit: Paul Stover, senior comprehensive show 
of photographs and other media. Noon-6 pm. 
CollegeV Dining Hall Gallery. Thru October 27. 
Reception at 7 pm. 


KZSC Music Board: An interview with the manage- 
ment team of Fritz Torp and Alec Berfield, who 
currently represent Michael Been of Airtight in his 
record contract negotiations. Host Jess Grant brings © 
you the inside scoop on the Santa Cruz music 
scene, at approximately 7:30 pm, following the 
Pacifica broadcast, KZSC, 88.1 FM. 


Yawar Malliku (Blood of the Condor), Bolivia, 
1969. El Chacal de Nahueltoro (The Jackal of 
Nahueltoro). Chile, 1969, 7:30 pm, Classroom 2; 
$1.50. 


Lectures 


Lecture/Slide Show: “A Personal View of the 
Destruction of Jewish Culture in the Soviet Union.” 
A slide presentation by Stevenson student, Corey 
Salka, on his meeting of Jewish Dissidents last 
summer. 7:30 pm, Charles Merrill Lounge, free. 


Meetings 


An organizational meeting designed to bring 
gether students who are interested in working i 
many aspects of a grassroots presidential campai 


! 
for Senator Edward Kennedy. 7 pm. Merrill, Room 
102. For more info, call 426-8248. 


Sports 


Tournament: Men’s beginning and intermediate 
racquetball singles. 7-11 pm, E. Field House 
racquetball singles. 7-11 pm, E. Field House Courts. 
Sign up in the IM Trailer or call x4220. 


Miscellaneous 


General Biology Seminar: Dr. Colin Pittendrigh, 
Hopkins Marine Station: “‘A Simple Case of the 
Complexity of Circadian Organization.” 4 pm, 
Thimann Lecture hall 1, free. 


Whole Earth Seminar: Dr. Bill Travers, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y.: “Microplate Accretion 
by Production in Central British Columbia.” 4 pm, 
Applied Sciences, Room 165, free. 


| 
Crown College Night: Music by the “‘Kittyhawk”’ 
band, 6:10 pm, Crown Dining Hall. 
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Wednesday 


Movies 


Personna. 7:30 and 10:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall, 
$1. 


Meetings 


For philosophy majors and others interested in 
philosophy—a time to meet, socialize and think 
with others about philosophy. 1 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge, bring your lunch. 


MEAN STREETS 


Flamboyant art prof and beloved limey 
JASPER ROSE, founding fellow of Cow- 
ell College, will hold his first exhibit since 
1966 (picture the cumulative nova of dynamic 
creativity primed to explode under that 
civilized exterior) at the Cedar Street 
Gallery, 411 Cedar St., Santa Cruz. His 
work will be displayed from noon to 5 pm 
a (except Mondays) through November 


And, you may not be interested but here 
goes, there will be a pair of films on 
Mystics and Healers at the Laurel Com- 
munity Center Thursday and Friday as 
part of the Ethnographic Film Series. TO 
FIND OUR LIVES is billed as a “‘color- 
ful look at the annual peyote hunt” of 
Mexico’s Huichol Indians. Ill bet it’s 
colorful. The other feature is EDWARDO 
THE HEALER, the heart-warming story 
of a Peruvian shaman who heals with 
“guinea pig cleansings and hallucinogenic 
cactus.” If you'll fork up a $2 donation, 
show times are 7:30 and 10 pm. 


At the Catalyst this weekend: Thursday, 
local rockers the SUBURBS; Friday, 
terminally mellow JESSE WINCHES- 
TER; and Saturday, Menschy blues- 
monger DAVID BROMBERG. But you 
gotta be twenty-one. 

Magic Theater-influenced playwright 
John Robinson is the author of a moody, 
macabre play, WOLVES, that the Bear 
Republic Theater is presenting at the Laurel 
Community Center, an appropriate seasonal 
choice for Halloween. Jt will play every 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday night at 8 
pm through November 4; for a low income 
admission of three dollars (we won’t mention 
the other income categories.) 
Womenswork is sponsoring a benefit for 
“People for a Nuclear-Free Future” that 
stars splendid feminist singer HOLLY 


Viewfinder 


APTOS TWIN (688-6541) 
Avalanche Express; 
Statetown USA. 
CAPITOLA (475-3518) 
The Fifth Musketeer, 

Just You and Me, Kid. 


CENTER STREET THEATRE (425- 


§ 0648) 


NEAR plus ROBIN FLOWER AND . 


FRIENDS. That’s Friday night at the 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium; tickets are 
six dollars, but the cells you save from 
radioactivity may be your own. 

Saturday night Cowell’s American 
Musical Theater Guild will present its 
CABARET NIGHT at 9 and 11 pm in 
the Dining Hall. Apparently quite a prod- 
uction results when you succeed in coaxing 
Cowell denizens out of the woodwork and 
onto the boards. : 

Sunday afternoon Barbara Lingafelter 
will host an ART AUCTION benefit for 
the Liddicoat Recall campaign at her Aptos 
home, 309 Rio del Mar. Brave soul. This 
event has all the trappings of genuine 
cuichah, including complimentary wine 
and cheese to tamp down while yqu case the 
joint from 2-3 pm and then place your bids 
from 3-5 pm. Call Jackie Christine (724- 
3459) or George Hurd (462-2575) for 
more information. 

Finally, our own SOLAR PLEXUS, 
Randy Master’s jazz ensemble, will perform 


at College Five’s College Night. Generate“ 


your own reality, so to speak (unless that 
catch-phrase is copyrighted) Wednesday 
night at 7:15 pm in the Dining Hall. 


HA Ae eF 


Call Theater for Weekend Program. 


DEL MAR (425-0616) 

Animal House; 

Apocalypse Now; 

Monty Python and the Holy Grail w/Jab- 
berwocky; 

The Onion Field. 


4lst AVENUE (476-8814) 
Starting Over; 
Life of Brian; 


NICKELODEON (426-7500) 
Breaking Away; 
The Tree of Wooden Clogs. 


RIO (423-2000) 
Time After Time. 


SASH MILL (427-1711) 

Thursday and Friday: 

Rhinoceros w/ Jacques Brel is Alive and 
Living in Paris; 

Saturday through Monday: 

Get Out Your Handkerchiefs w/Gizmo; 
Tuesday and Wednesday: 

Sympathy for the Devil w/Tout Va Bien. 


SCOTTS VALLEY (438-3260) 
Hot Stuff w/The Villain; 
North Dallas Forty w/Players. 


UA CINEMA (426-8383) 
Jesus; 


The Muppet Movie. “10.” 


Movies on a Fiill- 


With no formality whatsoever I was led off the street to this disgracefully cluttered 
desk by a manic character resembling Doonesbury’s “Duke”’ whose rapid-fire spiel left 
me breathless and was doubtless pharmaceutically induced. I dug this list of films 
(such declasse terms as “‘movie” never pass my lips, as a card-carrying member of 
Manhattan’s ardent cinematic intelligentsia) out from underneath a dusty pyramid of 
sticky-rimmed shot glasses, and assessed the situation. 

First on the list is Wuthering Heights, William Wyler’s version of Emily Bronte’s 
brooding Yorkshire masterpiece, which stars spider-limbed Laurence Olivier (never 
one of my favorites) as Heathcliff and lush British ex-dancehall hostess Merle Oberon 
as Cathy. It plays tonight for $1 at 8 and 10:15 pm in the Dining Hall at Stevenson. 

I received a mysterious phone call in the middle of a CUNY lecture from my Vassar 
roommate, Muffy St. Clair, who insisted in a whisper that J catch the next plane out and 
meet her at Esalen. Gone were the Peter Pan collars and tartan pleats of our 
Potighkeepsie days; she looked as if she had been caught in the kelpy undertow and 
dripped dry. With shining eyes she explained, “I like had this cosmic flash in the 
rebirthing tank that radioactive sludge mutations are massing in the sewers of the East to 
attack all major urban centers.” With difficulty I restrained myself from backhanding 
her into sanity; her gray matter was irreparably shot. 

Friday night, KZSC, the campus radio station, is sponsoring 8 and 10:15 pm 
showings of The King of Marvin Gardens at Classroom II for $1. It features a rather 
low-key portrayal of a late-night disc jockey by Jack Nocholson. The same evening 
Shaft plays at Kresge Town Hall for $1, at 7:30 and 9:30 pm. No comment. I can see it 
will take time to acclimatize myself. 

Singin’ in the Rain, the great American musical comedy classic, will be at Kresge 
Town Hall Sunday night at 8 and 10 pm; admission charges are unspecified. Everyone 


should turn out for this one. Co-directed by Stanley Donen and Gene Kelly, it stars the 


debonair Kelly, plus Donald O’Connor and Debbie Reynolds. 

Things seem to be looking up. Kate of the slanting cheekbones and elegant 
superannuation is the star of a George Cukor double bill at the College Five Dining 
Hall. Showtime is Monday night at 7:30 pm, and admission is $1. I’ll admit that ticket 
prices here are much cheaper than NYC. In Cukor’s Adam’s Rib, Tracy and Hepburn 
spar as married lawyers who take different sides on a case; the script was written by the 
superb married team of Ruth Gordon and Garson Kanin. The Philadelphia Story is a 
delight: that rare film with a perfect cast and sparkling dialogue intended for adult 
consumption. Kate plays a confused heiress resisting the ample charms of ex-husband 
C.K. Dexter Haven (the inimitably suave Cary Grant, Pauline Kael’s “Man from 
Dream City” in the flesh) on the eve of her wedding to another of Philadelphia’s Main 
Line elite. Jimmy Stewart won an Academy Award for his role as that attractive 
distraction. 

Two very important Latin American films continue the Tuesday evening series at 
7:30 pm in Classroom II; price, $1.50. Blood of the Condor exposes the sterilization of 
Bolivian Indians, and The Jackal of Nahuel Toro is a powerful story of mass murder in 
rural Chile. Another concession to the West: Third World coricerns here are not 
confined to sophisticated ch:.t amid the clinking of ice at liberal cocktail parties on the 
East Side. 

Finally, one of Bergman’s greatest, Persona, a disturbing psychodrama that stars Liv 
Uliman and Bibi Anderson, will be at Kresge Town Hall Wednesday at 7:30 and 10:30 
pm for $1. There will be a discussion afterwards in the Omei restaurant at Kresge. 

" There just may be enough quality celluloid at UCSC to keep me content for awhile. 
Still, I must take care to ensure that the sunlight here does not take the bloom from my 
screening-room silver complexion. I would never live it down.O 
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RESEARCH PAPERS 


10,250 on File — All Academic Subjects 
Send $1.00 for your up-to-date, 306-page mail order catalog. 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH 
P.O. BOX 24873 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN CITY ON A HILL 


—~-- See gees UCSC’s ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
i] ADDRESS | 
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Public Auction 


Saturday, Oct. 27th 
10am 
UCSC Central Garage 


(follow the signs—1/4 mile after main gate) 


e 26 used vehicles (1974, 1975 
and 1977 Dodges, Gremlins & 
Plymouths) — Ford 1/2-ton 
pickup, a Chevrolet 1-1/2-ton 
stakebed, Metro vans, a Dodge 
1-ton Power Wagon and a Kai- 
ser Jeep w/trencher & blade. 


e Assorted construction © Tape recorders 
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Professors: 


Time to submit 
Winter Quarter 
Booklists. 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall 
Santa Cruz 
423/0900 


5% Off New 


City on a Hill Press 


Students: 


Remind your 
profs to send us 
your Class lists. 


materials e Bicycles 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19 © Commercial kitchen Clothing 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium ulpment 
00° $6.00 equip © Books 
4 wicaladatiss dais Wate Weeds Bad A Veailaias Brea Boeke © Movie projectors © Many lost & found items 


30% Off Used 


Open 10am-5pm 
Monday-Friday 


Free childcare provided: wheel chair accessible. For reserved seating for the 
hearing impaired and “wheelies” and for childcare reservations, call IN 
ADVANCE 426-3953. Tickets & more info on nuclear issues at the PNFF office. 
Tickets available at all Santa Cruz Box Office outlets - (+50¢ perticket), Cymbaline 
Records, UCSC Box Office, Monterey Women's Center (YWCA), Do Re Mi 
Records (Monterey), Bread and Roses Bookstore (San Jose), and at the door. 
Produced by Womenworks’, in conjunction with PNFF. Approved for posting 
Remove 10/20 WomenWorks is a non-profit organization. All tickets are 
tax deductible. 


Call 429-2355 for sale brochure. 
A $50 minimum cash deposit for each $1000 will be 
required on vehicles or 25% on all other materials in 
excess of $100. 


Kinko copies Does that mean 
for 3.5 cents he stays for 
overnight! break fast ? 


THE 


BROKEN EGG 


© 1970 OMELET HOUSE ® 


Open till 11 p.m. Monday-Thursday, 
Friday & Saturday until Midnight. 
Try our salads and desserts. 


9200 COPIES 9200 COPIES 
% 

NOW AT 

ars KINKO'S &.,,.. 

506 Soquel Ave. 509 Cedar St. 

425-7722 425-1177 
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in trouble 


by Chip Levy 


The legal community was aghast in 1978 when US 
Supreme Court Judge Warren Burger pronounced that 
“half of all lawyers are not qualified to represent their 
clients.”” Chief Justice Burger also warned a year earlier 
that the country is fast becoming “overrun by hoards of 
lawyers, hungry as locusts.” 

Today the pre-eminent legal scholar from Yale Univer- 
sity Law School, Robert B. McKay, admits that “we do not 
know. very well what constitutes competence in legal 
performance.” 

Responding to “‘the public interest” the California Bar 
Association plans to disband all law schools in the state still 
unaccredited by 1984. In what purports to protect con- 
sumers, i.e. the 2,300 students in California’s 27 unaccred- 
ited law schools and their potential clients, the plan gives 
these law schools five years to either adhere to the academic 
standards specified by the Consultants to the State Bar on 
Accreditation or close down. 

California and Georgia remain the only states that allow 
unaccredited law school graduates to take the general bar 
examination. Only Mississippi, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Washington, in addition to California, accept corres- 
pondence courses and supervised law study in judges’ 
chambers or law offices as preparation for the bar. 

California’s Bar Association is seeking approval from 
either the State Supreme Court or State Legislature to 
discontinue recognition of all law study outside of law 
schools accredited by either the American Bar Association 
or the California State Bar. Similar attempts in the past 
decade have failed because of the lobbying strength of the 
state’s unaccredited law schools, coupled with the liberal 
tenets of the court. 

According to Fulton Haight, who chaired the bar’s 
Committee on Law School Evaluation that proposed the 
plan last spring, the state bar is trying “to respond to public 
concern for competence in, and access to, law, rather than 
remaining a boys club.” The committee submitted the plan 
to disband unaccredited schools to the state bar’s Board of 
Governors, which endorsed it in June despite overwhelming 
testimony in opposition at several public hearings in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Roberta Achtenberg is Co-Dean of New College of San 
Francisco Law School and a member of the Committee who 
has expressed opposition to the plan. “I do not think it is 
up to the state bar to decide if there are too many lawyers, 
and I am a member of the state bar,” says Achtenberg. “I do 
not trust the state bar partly because it is a guild that 
reinforces its own interests.” ‘‘I] would rather see the people 
who need the services decide” she said, pointing out that in 
terms of its membership the bar is highly unrepresentative of 
women and Third World people. 

New College Dean Sally M. Dickson stressed that many 
people needing legal services today are unable to afford 
them, even though “‘they are the individuals who more than 
likely have greater legal problems than those who can afford 
an attorney.” Dickson said “the notion of enough lawyers 
means that there are enough lawyers for those who can 
afford them.” “My feeling”, she added, “‘is that accessibil- 
ity of attorneys to certain groups is unequal.” 

Achtenberg and Dickson agreed that some unaccredited 
law schools do operate on false pretenses, but they expres- 
sed disappointment with the bar’s myopia in declaring “a 
blanket indictment against unaccredited law schools.” 
California has a history of abuses by unaccredited ‘pro- 
prietory schools’—where a person will post the $50,000 bond 
needed to offer a Juris Doctorate degree, without providing 
adequate instruction in return for the high fees and tuition, 
Achtenberg acknowledged. Yet she disagreed with the bar 
members whose ‘‘idea on how to cure that is to get rid of 
unaccredited law schools.” 

The New College Deans take strong exception to the 
assumption underlying the bar’s plan: that unaccredited law 
schools are substandard and therefore incapable of training 
competent attorneys. Dickson states that this bias “is felt 
among the legal community to an extent, which is indicative 
of the elitism that exist in the legal profession. The 
prestigious schools get their status from their graduate 
programs and more importantly from the money their 
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institutions have,” explains Dickson, continuing that “this 
lends itself to the kind of secondary class of unaccredited 
law schools.” 

On August Ist, New College joined the ranks of the 30 
California bar-approved law schools when the state bar 
granted it provisional itation. Explicit govern- 
ing the accreditation process in California were determined 
by the creation of the Consultant to the State Bar on 
Accreditation in 1968. Consultant John Gorfinkel explain- 
ed that no school that has received provisional accreditation 
has ever been refused full accreditation. 

Provisional accreditation has several advantages in ad- 
dition to the status it confers upon law schools. Most 
importantly, students of the schools are exempt from the 
“Baby Bar” examination that is otherwise requird after the 
first year in an unaccredited school. The average statewide 
pass rate for the baby bar examiniation remains around 25 
percent but New College boasts about rates from 50 percent 
to 80 percent in its seven years in existence. “Unless you 
come from the dominant culture it is unlikely that at the end 
of nine months you will perform the way they ask you to 
perform on the baby bar, which is basically the way you are 
asked to perform on the general bar,” explains Achtenberg. 

The founding principles of New College have not re- 
ceived necessary attention because of the immediacy of 
meeting accreditation standards, in a struggle to “insure our 
continued existence,” says Achtenberg. Pending formal 
accreditation next year however, New College will offer a 
regular three year program that already includes special 
skills and intensive clinical training. 

New College presently retains 28 adjunct professors who 
instruct about 150 students, one half of whom are women 
and a quarter of whom are minorities. As a public interest 
law school, New College has remained non-profit since its 
inception in 1973. 

Law students enter unaccredited law schools for aca- 
demic as well as political reasons, contrary to common 
belief. As an alternative to the esoteric theory and Socratic 
method of traditional law schools, unaccredited schools 
serve an entirely different market than the accredited 
schools are vying for, explain Achtenberg and Dickson. 

At New College, for instance, students point to the 
absence of hierarchical relationships between students, 
faculty, and administrators as the reason behind their choice 
of an unaccredited school. Administrators at New College 
are also instructors who encourage their students to act in 
administrative capacities on the college’s various gover- 
nance committees. “I came to New College precisely 
because it offers me what the prestigous law schools neglect 
to’ says a second year student. 

Today, only three percent of the state’s attorneys come 
from unaccredited law schools. But bar spokesman Fulton 
Haight says “‘there are several reasons” why it is ‘‘in the 
public interest” to disband the unaccredifed law schools in 
California. For one, they “are taking money under false 
pretenses from an enormous number of people and there is 
no way to police it. I am talking mainly about proprietory 
schools and...in fact I think all of the unaccredited (law 
schools) are proprietory.” ““The next question is,” explains 
Haight, ‘are the unaccredited law schools admitting 
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New College of San Francisco Law School 


Alternative law schools 


people without qualifications?” “‘ You have to have a certain 
level of competence and intellect” to become a lawyer 
Haight exclaims, adding that “*...anyone who chooses an 
unaccredited over an accredited (law school) has got to not 
know what the hell is going on.” 

“IT think that that kind of attitude is what hurt New 
College during the time of our unaccreditation” Dickson® 
told CHP. She supports the bar’s intention to protect 
students and their potential clients, but she is convinced that 
the devised plan will end up hurting the very people it is 
alleging to protect. ‘“‘For example, at New College we are 
training people to represent the unrepresented, and if we 
were closed down, Third World people, women, gays, and 
other people with social consciousness would be without 
attorneys,’’said Dickson. 

Achtenberg emphasizes that her main objection to the 
bar’s plan is that it would require new law schools to 
demonstrate the ability to become accredited within five 
years. She recollects that it took New College seven years 
to receive accreditation “partly because we were experi- 
mental, we were not popular, and we did not have money.” 

R. Samuel Pas was another member of the bar’s Committee 
on Law School Evaluation who expressed opposition last 
spring to the elimination of unaccredited law schools. Pas 
graduated from the University of Southern California Law 
School five years ago and for three and a half years has 


taught at People’s College of Law. Pas repeats New College’s - 


deans by stating that “‘closing People’s College of Law will 
mean the loss of lawyers who are people’s advocates and 
who practice community law.” 
Pas told CHP his collegues from USC...“‘were more 
interested in a new car and a house in Newport” than the 
legal needs of working class and political people concerned 
with social change. “‘It is not so much law school standards 
as the practice of law’ which is laden with “cultural and 
institutional racism” according to Pas. White and minority 
students alike are entering law school without an interest in 
going into working class communities to practice law, Pas 
said. 
Pas’ position on the committee last spring was that there 
has not been an attempt to enforce the existing statutes 
against law schools which are “‘ripping people off.” Their 
low graduation rates Pas explains result from their lack of 
important services and inability to afford adequate instruc- 
tion. ‘There has been no application or administration of 
existing safeguards” due to the bar’s “predisposition to 
believe that unaccredited schools are inferior to accredited 
schools, which is not born out by the facts”, says Pas. 
The fact that enrollment in the state’s law schools was 
down last year for the first time this decade probably figured 
prominently in the bar’s decision to disband unaccredited 
law schools. ‘‘I would say that the only impact it had (on the 
committee’s recommendation to the bar) exclaimed Haight, 
‘““was that we were able to say with some degree of certainty 
that any qualified student in an unaccredited school would 
be able to get into an accredited school.’ Haight did 
acknowledge, however, that “actually we thought it (declin- 
ing enrollment) was a long-term trend.” He also pointed out 
that today enrollments are down everywhere around the 
state except at Stanford. 
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by Patrick Twohy 


(Writer's note: The Middle East generates a lot of interest 
in our community. This is the third of a three-part series on 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict.) 


During the 1948 war, Zionists incteased the land under 
their control by more than 1000 percent. Even so, in 1949, 
Jews were a minority in most of the areas now controlled by 
Israel. In the southern third of the new Israeli state, Jews 
comprised less than one percent of the population. Only in 
the area of Tel Aviv was there a Jewish majority. The 
Jewish state also encompassed areas that were entirely 
Arab, including the cities of Jaffa, Lydda, Acre, Ramallah, 
and Beersheba. 


News & Analysi« 
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The Islamic world embraced the plight of the Palestinians 
during the ’48 war. The Islamic people have considered 
Jews dishonorable since Mohammed’s time because they 
rejected the Prophet when he fled Mecca and sought refuge 
among them in Ethiopia. The ’48 war was during a time of 
awakening Arab nationalism. Leaders in the Arab world, 
who stated that all Arabs were brothers, ran to help the 
Palestinians. Almost immediately, however, the political 
reality became evident: anti-Zionism was a convenient toul 
for Arab leaders to shift public criticism away from 
themselves. They attempted to put responsibility for their 
shortcomings on the Jewish enemies of Islam. Arab leaders 
also seriously underestimated the resilience of the Zionist 
forces. They believed that Arabs would win the war easily; 
their major concern was which Arab leader would come out 
on top. As a result, there were many cases of forces from one 
Arab nation refusing to come to the aid of other Arabs (the 
same situation prevailed in the 1967 war). Anti-Zionism 
was a convenient rallying cry for Arab leaders who, in fact, 
did not really care about the fate of the Palestinians. 

Before the 1948 war, the area which was to become Israel 
was populated by about one million people, roughly 
500,000 Jews and a slightly smaller amount of Arabs, 
according to a British census. The census did not include 
105,000 Arab nomads also inhabiting the area. In 12 
months, almost 75 percent of the Arabs had been forced to 
relocate in Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Egypt, where they 
were treated as unwelcomed outsiders and housed in what 
the West politely calls refugee camps. Even if a coherent 
refugee program were possible, which in many areas it was 
not, the various Arab governments were not interested in 
trying to resettle the refugees; they were simply not 
welcome. The lands left by the refugees were taken over by 
the Israeli government, which built collective and coopera- 
tive settlements on them. As I pointed out in a previous 
article, no reparations were paid by the Israelis for the land 
they took. 

Itis perhaps true that the 167,000 Arabs who remained in 
Israel after the war faced a better existence than those who 
fled, but their experience has been less than ideal. Though 
they number five percent of the total Israeli population, they 
are not represented according to their numbers in the 
government. More seriously, they are subject to second- 
class citizenship. A drive down almost any main road in 
Israel will demonstrate this. Outside the city, government- 
supported Jewish farming cooperatives are mechanized, 
clean, and well-run. Many Arab farmers in Israel still use 
wooden implements for farming. A Jewish town compares 
to an Arab village the same way. Though money is very tight 
in Israel, the Jewish settlements usually have enough 
money to erect public buildings, and keep the town clean 
and habitable. 

The Arab village, by comparison, often has mud streets, 
poor sewage and draining systems, and few presentable 
gathering places. During my stay in Israel, I lived on a 
kibbutz built on land that had belonged to the neighboring 
Arab village. The kibbutz, using government loans, had 
recently built a $500,000 social complex and was construct- 
ing plush (by Israeli standards) housing for kibbutz membets. 
The Arab village did not have the money to repair drains 
that washed away part of the main street every year. 
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The situation of Arabs in Israel remained virtually 
unchanged between 1948 and 1967. Palestinians had 
depended on their fellow Arabs to right what they consider- 
ed a grave injustice. During the 1967 Six-Day War, 
it became obvious to the Palestinians and the world that 
Arab support of the Palestinians was mostly political hot 
air. Arab troops had put in only a half-hearted attempt to 
help out the Palestinians. The war was marked, like the ‘48 
war, by political conflicts between Egypt and the other Arab 
nations. To some analysts, the war was as much between 
Egypt and Syria as between these two nations and Israel. 
Palestinian Arabs realized that they alone would fight for 
their rights in Palestine. 

Another result of the ‘67 war was that Israel inherited one 
million Arabs who were residents of the areas occupied by 
Israel. The presence of so many Arabs in the West Bank, 
the Gaza Strip, and the Golan Heights has led to a political 
battle in the Israeli government which still continues. If 
these areas were incorporated into the state, there would be 
an Arab majority in Israel. On the other hand, many 
Zionists feel that the land is necessary for the survival of the 
State. 

Since Israel occupied the West Bank and Gaza, there 
have been repeated reports of Israeli torture of Palestinian 
Arabs. I will not try to corroborate the reports, but it should 
be noted that the London Sunday Times reported in the 
summer of 1977 that there had been systematic Israeli use 
of torture which included beatings, electric shock, and 
sexual abuse of Palestinian prisoners. One year later, an 
employee of the American State Department in Jerusalem 
reported, on the basis of 26 interviews, that there appeared 
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Anti-Zionism convenient tool for Arabs 


to be systematic torture in West Bank jails. It also should be 
noted that Menachem Begin has refused entry to a UN 
commission set up to investigate these allegations. The 
commission did report that “indications that cases of torture 
have occurred and continue to occur are very strong.”” The 
US State Department claims the reported instances of 
torture are untrue. 

The Palestinian conflict is an extremely complex issue. 
In this series, space has limited me to only a few of the 
salient facts. I have questioned the right of Israel to exist as 
we see it today. I have not touched on the body of 
information supporting Israel’s existence. Since a signifi- 
cant portion of our student body is Jewish (some estimates 
say 30—40 percent), I think I am right to assume that many 
of us are at least partially acquainted with the justifications. 
for Zionism. Through this series, my aim has been to throw 
a shadow of doubt on a viewpoint that has been virtually 
unchallenged in this country for 100 years. I hope I have 
encouraged my readers to gather more information. For a 
fuller dialogue each of us must strive for deeper understand- 
ing of both our own points of view and our critics’. I would 
like to suggest some books that I have found helpful. 
—Letters to an American Jewish Friend, by Hillel Halkin 
—Imperialsm and Nationalism in the Fertile Crescent, by 
Richard Allen 
The Politics of Palestinian Nationalism, by Quandt, et al 
The Disinherited, by Fawaz Turki ; 

In addition, periodicals such as the Journal of Palestin- 
ian Studies are also useful. 

All these are available in the DS119 section of the 
McHenry Library. 


No tenure for Brigitte Kahnert? 
Doesn’t quality make a difference? 


by Steve Taubeneck & Kirsten Crutcher 


Something needs to be said in support of Brigitte Kahnert, 
one of the German language instructors, and a preceptor of 
Cowell College. She is an. excellent teacher, one who has 
always cared about improving language instruction at 


UCSC, and one who has done much for the entire German | 


_program on our campus. A decision was made this summer 
whith denies her tenure security. When we, students who 
have taken courses from her, heard of this decigion, we were 
quite concerned, and sought the authorities involved. John 
Isbister, Assistant Academic Vice-Chancellor, was willing 
to talk to us. 
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Two things stand out from his account of Brigitte’s 
situation: first, the issue of quality wasn’t involved, because 
the recommendations this teacher has received in past years 
from students and staff have always been positive. Second- 
ly, the university needs to be “more stringent” about who 
can be hired and let go, for budgetary reasons. We think this 
decision should be reviewed, and the priorities should be 
more closely examined. What is tenure for? Shouldn't 
quality play the biggest part in the decision of whether to 
keep Brigitte or let her go? We think it should. ; 
The basic function of the university is to educate; to 
enrich people’s lives by teaching them new skills and new 
ways to look at the world. The most important relationship 
is that of the instructor and student. In learning new 
languages, it is the instructor who must generate and direct 
the necessary enthusiasm. Language-learning can be a 
terribly boring process. Certainly one of the patterns near 
the heart of this process is repetition and practice. The trick 
of instruction is to make this easy to adopt-fun, if possible. 
It’s a rapqosganion whens, teacher.can, bring this accass fo 
the students. Brigitte can do this. When a student has a 


problem with his/her understanding of the material, Brigitte 
is eager to help. Endless grammar exercises, reading simple 
texts, forming new sounds with rusty and rigid mouths— 
Brigitte is excited about all of this and transmits her 
excitement to students. She is excellent, too, at discovering 
new approaches to the entire process, in order to present it in 
a clearer form. Are these qualities replaceable? 

Outside the classroom, Brigitte has also done much for 
the program. Last year, she set up an education abroad 
program of her own for students who wanted to go to 
Germany-for intensive language instruction. She’s planned 
trips for students to the Dresden exhibit in San Francisco, 
has put on film series, has planned other excursions to the 
city for German dinners and conversations. She has 
actively promoted a variety of activities for students, and 
lends total support to any activities which students want to 
promote. Doesn’t this kind of quality and caring make a 
‘difference? : 

The other issue John Isbister focused on was that the need 
to be “more stringent” means that one department will be cut 
in order to maintain another, for budgetary reasons. It is a 
question of allocation of resources: which area of study will 
receive more funding? This is a decision with far-reaching 
implications for our campus. Isbister mentioned that arts 
and languages are the areas where we “have room for more 
turnover in the faculty.” Is it necessary to enumerate reasons 
why it is vital to keep al// langage programs running strong 
and well-funded? Probably the most important fundamental 
issue of the modern world is how to develop cooperation 
among nations. The best way to get along with other 
countries is to learn their language. Thus, not only is there a 
need for allocation of resources to this area, but in fact, it is 
imperative that the administration do so. 

At present, there is no tenured position in the German 
language program. We call upon the administration to 
recognize the need for a strong faculty in languages, and to 
review the decision made on Brigitte Kahnert’s case. Brigitte 
Kahnert plays an important part in upholding the high level 
of quality. education that we as students want, and that we 


believe is our right to have. Brigitte is irreplaceable... Wee 


want her here next year! 


Middle Eastern Jim Crow system 


Seven centuries of Jewish persecution 


by Richard Koris 


Mr. Twohy’s article in CHP attempts to trace the history 
of Arab-Jewish relations in the Middle East, a perspective 
that is vital to understanding the current Arab-Israeli 
conflict. However, that attempt can hardly be regarded as 
adequate or informative, since it omits practically the entire 
history of the conflict, as well as most of the critical issues 
involved. 

The modern Arab-Israeli discord must be viewed in the 
context of thirteen centuries of systematic denial of the right 
of Middle Eastern Jews to equality and dignity. To talk 
about the Arab reaction to Zionism without mentioning the 
impact of the Dhimmi system, which this article explains, 
would be like talking about the white southern reaction to 
Black power without mentioning the Jim Crow system. 
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The bulk of Arab thought and writing on the formation of 
Israel indicates the involvement of factors very different 
from mere concern over the welfare of Arabs displaced from 
Palestine. For example, a manifesto circulated by Arab 
students after the 1929 Palestinian riots reads: 

O Arabs! Remember that the Jew is your strongest 
enemy, and the enemy of your ancestors from earliest 
times! Do not let yourself be seduced by his lies, for it was 
he who tortured Christ—peace be unto him—and he who 
poisoned Mohammed—peace be unto him—whom we 
venerate. (Latour, Resurrection of Israel, p. 182.) 

Arabs responded furiously to the Vatican 1963-64 
consideration of a scheme officially absolving Jews of 
collective guilt for crucifying Christ; their counter-campaign 
disdained the schema as religiously untrue and ‘“‘Zionistic.” 

Modern history textbooks used in Egypt, among the 
Palestinians, and elsewhere in the Arab world, start their 
discussions of the Arab-Israeli conflict with lengthy descrip- 
tions of Mohammed’s expulsion of the Jews from Medina, 
and explain that this proves the Jews are, and always have 
been, the most wicked and dangerous enemies of Islam. 
Cairo’s Al-Alhzar Islamic University, the most prestigious 
in the Arab world, recently declared the Arab-Israeli 
conflict between “Islam and Perverted Judaism.” 

Anwar Sadat stated in 1972 that Egypt would never 
negotiate with Israel, since it was Egypt’s intention to 
“Return the Jews to the state that the Koran described for 
them; to be persecuted, suppressed and miserable.” (NY 
Times, April 72.) Libyan President Moamar Khadafy 
cited divine instruction to struggle against the Jews, as 
befitted the worst enemy of Islam (New Middle East; June 
1971, no. 33.) Violent sentiments such as these cannot be 
explained merely by reference to concern over the welfare 
of Arabs displaced by Israel, or by the loss of a tiny piece of 
territory. Their implications are far more deeply-rooted. 

The Jews have always represented a significant element 
of the native population of the Middle East. Dwelling in 
ghettoes scattered from Morocco to Iraq, these Arabic- 
speaking Jews numbered about 750,000 in 1948. Their 
conflict with the Arabs started not in 1898, when European 
Jews began to arrive in Palestine, but with the establishment 
of Arab dominance over the Middle East in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. 

Islam is a religion deeply convinced of its inherent 
superiority over all others; its prophetic tradition (hadith) 
states that: “Islam is superior, and nothing can be made 
superior to Islam.” Dividing the world into the “Abode of 
Islam” (Dar-al-Islam) and the “Abode of War” (Dar-al- 
Harb), the Koran obliges its followers to make “holy war” 
(Jihad) against infidels until they either convert to Islam or 
are exterminated. 

However, Islam allowed an exception for the “people of 
the book”: Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians. Provided 
they would accept a subjugated, humiliated and wretched 
existence, they were allowed to continue to live within the 
Abode of Islam as Dhimmis, or “protected people.” The 
Weare Ochtieienata 8828 SS Ae ek et 
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Fight against those who have been given the scriptures 
as believe not in Allah, until they pay the tribute (Jezriya) 
regularly, being brought low. (Sura IX, Repentance, 
V.29.) 

Humiliation and wretchedness were stamped on them, 
and they were visited with wrath from Allah. (Sura II, The 
Cow, V.61.) 

These commandments and attitudes form the basis of 
Jewish-Arab relations in the Middle East from the seventh 
to the twentieth century. A complex set of rules was created 
to enforce these commandments, with the specific intent of 
being degrading, injurious, and humiliating. A heavy protec- 
tion tax was levied and collected in a degrading manner. 
After being summoned, the Dhimmi was kept waiting for 
hours. Instead of being allowed to proffer the tax voluntarily, 
the local emir or sheikh would forcefully extract it by 
striking him on the neck. 

The Arab felt that to humiliate the Dhimmi was almost as 
good as to convert him. The house of the Dhimmi had to be 
less elevated than that of the Moslem, and was marked with 
acarved demon or other emblem. Dhimmis were required to 
wear distinctive dress, such as tall hats, or special hair- 
styles, to prevent a Moslem passing him on the street from 
unknowingly greeting him with respect. Dhimmi worship 
had to be quiet and inconspicuous, lest it offended the 
Moslem. 

Dhimmis were prohibited from owning animals—a serious 
economic handicap in rural areas—and were forbidden to 
travel without permission from the local authorities; even 
then, they were denied use of the main roads and sidewalks. 

Dhimmis who tried to escape their subjugation were 
punished swiftly and brutally. When the Christian Armenian 
Dhimmis were suspected of collaborating with the Russians 
to betray the Ottoman Sultan, they were deliberately 
exterminated; during the period from 1880 to 1920, about 
two million Armenian Dhimmis were killed by the Turks 
and Arabs. 

The Jew in particular, rather than being considered as just 
another Dhimmi, was characterized as especially danger- 
ous and evil. Mecca and Medina were originally Jewish 
city-states, but when the Prophet Mohammed failed to 
convert them he launched a bitter struggle against them. The 
Koran is full of specifically anti-Jewish references, especially 
from the Medina period, which call the Jews, among other 
things, “The most abominable of God’s creatures.” Moham- 
med’s last will was that Arabia be purged of all Jews. 

Hence, under the Dhimmi system, the Jews were far more 
rigorously repressed than other Dhimmis. Karl Marx 
describes the condition of the Jews of Jerusalem in 1860: 

The Mussulmans, forming about a fourth of the city’s 
population as a whole, and consisting of Turks, Arabs, and 
Moors, are, of course, masters in every respect. Nothing 
equals the misery and suffering of the Jews of Jerusalem, 
the constant object of Mussulman oppression and intoler- 
ance. (Writings on colonization and modernization, from 
dispatches on China, India, Mexico, the Middle East, and 
North Africa; Shlomo Avineiri, ed.) 

The English author E.W. Lance, in his Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians, describes the extra- 
ordinary hatred of the Egyptians toward Jews, which was so 
great that Jews were always hung, never decapitated, for 
fear that their blood might pollute the Egyptian earth. 
Noting the same hatred, French consular official Edmond 
Combes, in 1846, wrote that the Egyptians considered all 
Jews and Judaism in general with such contempt that, in 
order to enter Islam, a Jew had first to convert to 
Christianity. 

Although anti-Jewish pogroms were not as frequent or 
severe in the Arab world as those in Europe, they were 
certainly a recurrent event long before the Arabs had 
discovered the word “Zionist” to justify their hatred of 
Jews. 

When set against the background of thirteen centuries of 
systematic racist subjugation of Middle Eastern Jews under 
the Dhimmi system, the Arabs’ adamant, fervent rejection 
of the Zionist concept that Jews are entitled to equality, 

dignity, and control over their own destinies can be seen to 

involve factors very different from mere concern over the 
welfare of Arabs displaced from Palestine. The intention of 
this article is to put the Arab reaction to Zionism intoa more 
comprehensive and-realistic- historical perspective: ‘- 
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. Loaded and Rolling 
MEDICAL SCHOOL LOW COST by Carter Young 


FACILITATED ADMISSION POLICY 


Completely accredited with graduates licensed as MD’s in US. Auto 


ae by WO ee on program. Over 1500 U.S. 

citizens now attending. buildings and labs. Reasonable tuition. is 

A two semester pre-med program and relaxed admission policy are insu ra nce W RD 
in effect. Apply now for throughout 1980. Call: 809-688-4516. E’VE BEEN TOLD HEROES ARE A HA 
Write: thing to come by, but that doesn’t stop many people from 


‘ Dominican Universities of Medicine fo r Col lege Stude n t Ss looking. Especially now, when America is riding on thin ice 


Conde 202-3 Edif. Diez Apt. 508 and people are afraid a feeding frenzy might be set off if 


Panie, Rovere: erence Capea: and Youthful Drivers someone’s ass isn’t firmly planted in the driver’s seat. Ted 


Kennedy is being taken as one such hero—the adoration 


Central Recruiting Office 


has ever been attributed with such messianic qualities so 
early in the race. 

Politics of course isn’t the only place to look for heroes. 
The business of entertainment has always been a prime area 
for myths and cult figures, and today the public ’s stock in the 
’ stars is running higher than ever. Social theorists have any 
number of explanations for the increased interest in public 
personalities—some say people need more escapism in 


e times of economic hardship, while others maintain that 
delicious desserts insu ra nce individualism is dying out in society and we need role 


incredible ice cream models to imitate—but the point is, we want our heroes. 


homemade cheesecake Now having heroes isn’t necessarily such a bad thing, and 
dessert breads neither is imitating them. But unfortunately, some of us get 
COOKIES... carried away and forget the difference between an act and 
_Wed-Thurs. li hot & fresh everyday the person behind it. Performers and artists are paid to 
~~ 1:30-2:07 f Lunch & dinner al create an image, and that act is often all we can see. No one 
5:30-12:00 SPECI ALS lives up to the characters they create, at least for very long; 
Fri 11:30-2:00/ : Janis Joplin, Jim Morrison, Jimi Hendrix all died trying. 
5:30-1:00 que CAMPUS INSURANCE A good case for illustrating this point is Hunter Thomp- 
Sat 2:00-1:00 son, the dean of gonzo journalism. A real wild card in the 
Sun 2:00-11:00 esti | 303 Water Street field of American writing, Thompson has become a bona- 
closed Monday sandwiches (n ear the corner of | fide cultural hero at a time when his best work is behind him. 
O St t Thompson is making a road trip coinciding with the success 
1311 Mission © 429-8505 cean ree ) of his norm = br ee stopped in Marin to talk with 

between bay & laurel a gym full of college students. 


sides. The audience yelled and shouted, got drunk and 
groveled, approaching the actions of Thompson’s out- 

rageous characters. And Thompson didn’t want to talk 
rthern é hinese about drugs or who will be the next heavyweight champ- 


6 (e] 
WwW ~ é ‘ VA ion—he didn’t come to Marin so he could be the main 
€ lL is Kh On _Meots & Sea foso attraction in a freak show. Once things settled down noone 


: ’ in the audience had much to say, because what they wanted 
Q Full Course Dinners Mongolian Beef Kabob Barbecued Fresh Fish was the character Raoul Duke, and what they got was the 


Includes Soup, Rice, Vegetables, Tea, Chilled Fruit SeasonedLamb_ Grilled Chinese Tiger Prawns writer Hunter Thompson. 
mon goL 1an— Marinated Chicken Stuffed Nigari Tofu Many in the audience wanted to be like Thompson, at 


c ire ot Twelve Spice Pork Stir Fried Prawns with Garlic least for that night, but they failed to realize that a writer’s 
p life is not all bad craziness and savage drug psychosis. If it 


4ST Ave Toad across from K Mast~ 470 mats 5 I were, nothing would ever get written. Writing is an act of 


aaa 4 re ER EE creative distortion, and that distortion can often confuse 
stuoent discount 15% those who would rather adore than challenge misconceptions. 
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Fa Ag 4 ; : And it. was pretty funny that many people believed 
| § ees aN AA) serving the UCSC Thompson’s writing to be a factual account of events— 
= | 4 a iV yea) a would you believe that John Chancellor takes acid? Such a 
4 id SAS commun ity notion is ludicrous enough to dismiss as fiction, but some 
QZ AS, Yo S other news items, though written in a dry tone, can be just as 
. jar] Le kU, monday-friday pai This week in the Chronicle, Columnist Charles 

5: rye ; ¥ cCabe has an excellent series about news and the medi 
». Bee ‘) 9:00am to S:0Opm One of most important points he makes is that neta 
Y telephone: 429-4544 defined not as what happens, but as what happens to get into 


the papers. The implications of this observation are of 
course serious: what we know about today’s world is limited 
to what some people think we should know, and McCabe 
goes on to give examples of how important events in history 
weren’t news until the New York Times said they were. 

McCabe also expresses some of the same thoughts found 
in last week’s column about the pretensions of objective 
journalism. McCabe quotes the noted political journalist 
David Broder on the subject, and I think what Broder has to 
say deserves repeating. He asks that the public be reminded 
that journalism is ‘‘a partial, hasty, incomplete, inevitably 
somewhat flawed, inaccurate rendering” of events. And 
don’t you know it’s true. 
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Sign of 
the times 


by C.M. Albrecht 


There are those who think that all that the administration 
is good for is devising and filing new forms and procedures 
to make your life flow smoothly and enable you to 
understand the system more easily, but it’s not true. 

Over the summer, our ingenious administrators turned 
their attention, albeit briefly, to making the campus more 
attractive to potential students. The results are plain to see. 
Yes, I refer to those wonders of aesthetic design, the new 
signposts. 


Now some members of this campus community—ignorant 
as they are of the principles—have actually gone ‘so 
far as to condemn them as ugly and useless, but even the 
briefest of examinations will quickly disclose their number- 
less advantages over the old system. To wit: 


@TRENDY DESIGN. By using this new type of sign, UC 
Santa Cruz has assured itself a place in architecture 
handbooks for centuries to come. It is a prime example of 
the next step in the development of sign design. 


@COLOR SCHEME. The electric blue, beige, and fire- 
engine red were.carefully chosen to blend in with, and 
contribute to, the quiet, woodsy atmosphere of our campus. 
This is, of course, in direct contrast to the old-fashioned, 
outdated, natural redwood signs. 


@ VISIBILITY. The new signs were designed to be highly 
visible to students and faculty who were on foot. It has been 
unkindly suggested by some that the faculty and students 
generally have some idea of where they’re going, even if the 
administration doesn’t. Even if the accusation were true, the 
benefits gained for the students by having such imposing 
objects d'Art situated in highly visible locations, just in 
terms of inspiration alone, must make their erection well 
worth the cost. 

Additionally, critics usually fail to note that the new signs 
are virtually invisible to automobile drivers, (though drivers 
can still admire their blue shafts.) Now, this may seem odd 
to you, but, as you know, the university has a teaching 
responsibility to its community—which includes all visit- 
ors—and these signs perform a teaching function; they 
teach drivers to look ahead. Some difficulties are presented 
by the twistedness of the campus roads, but we will have to 
make do until next summer, when the new four-lane 
freeways can be put in. 


@SAFETY. The new signs are safe. Some rabble-rousers 
have pointed out that come Preview Day—or any other 
major event attended by people unfamiliar with the campus— 
drivers will be so distracted by trying, while driving, to read 
the signs placed at strategic intersections that they will each 
inadvertently run over a few students. Even so, this would 
be a major contribution to education. Drivers would learn 
that. they should pay more attention to their driving, and 
even the students would gain: waiting lists for dorm rooms 
are expected to shorten dramatically. 

In short, everyone—be they students, faculty, adminis- 
trators, or visitors; ambulatory or driving—would benefit 
from the installation of these landmarks, fitting tributes to 
‘modern engineering. 
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Politics of Poison: 


Locals vs Uncle Sam 


Greenpeace and the Coalition for Responsible Pest 
Management (CRPM) are sponsoring a free showing of the 
film “‘Politics of Poison,” Monday, October 22nd at 5 p.m. 
in room 247 Clark Kerr Hall, as a part of their county wide 
community education effort. Group members will be avail- 
able after the show to discuss their proposal to ban the use of 
phenoxy herbicide 2,4-D and to answer questions. On 
October 30th at Watsonville High School (7 p.m.), the 
Santa Cruz County Board of Supervisors will hold a public 
hearing on the use of 2,4-D and related issues which affect 
residents. 

The “Politics of Poison” is a major television docu- 
mentary based on the ill effects of phenoxy herbicide use in 
northern California and southern Oregon, and the struggle 
by local residents to convince government agencies (like the 
Environmental Protection Agency) to act in the interest of 
public and environmental safety. It includes background 
scientific information, as well as several very moving 
interviews with families who have experienced a variety of 
serious maladies, the manifestation of private profits at 
public expense. 

Within a 10 year period, pesticide production has almost 
doubled in the United States. Santa Cruz pesticide usage 
has been over one million pounds in a three-year period. 

Among the most controversial pesticides in use is the 


phenoxy herbicide 2,4-D. It is being sprayed on river 
levees, public parks, farmland, and roadway; powerline; 
and railroad right-of-way. The chemical is designed to 
destroy broad-leafed pest plants only. Unfortunately, mount- 
ing evidence indicates that 2,4-D is affecting more than 
these specific target plants. 

Applications of 2,4-D have been followed by outbreaks o 
spontaneous abortions, stillbirths, and congenital deform- 
ities in humans and livestock. These sprayings continue 
despite prior knowledge that 2,4-D is a known tetarogen 
(fetus deforming substance) and carcinogen. 

Public concern over the health and environmental haz- 
ards of 2,4-D is leading to a reevaluation of widespread use 
of the herbicide. At UCSC, the use of 2,4-D was prohibited 
and it has not been used for the past two years. Local 
community activity secured (as of October 9, 1979) a six- 
month ban on the use of 2,4D. After six months 2,4-D could 
be reinstated into the City of Santa Cruz’s pesticide 
programs. Your support is needed to prevent this. Learn 
what 2,4-D is doing to you—see the film, attend the County 
Board of Supervisors meeting and express your concern. 
For more information call 425-1446. For campus, contact 
person is: Ruth Levetan, Box 542, College 8. 


—Mark Debroder 


Can campus police 
arrest off-campus gays? 


Last year David Chipman, a Provo resident, answered an 
ad in the Open Door, a local gay newspaper. What 
Chipman didn’t know was that the ad was a fake. It was 
placed by the Brigham Young University police force, with 
the aim of getting someone to proposition a male BYU law 
enforcement student, who was acting as a decoy. The 
student, sure enough, was wearing a concealed electronic 
device which sent signals monitored by BYU officers. 
When Chipman and the student left for nearby Wasatch 
County, Chipman was arrested by the BYU for forcible 
sexual abuse, a felony charge in Utah. 

Qn October 25, Chipman will go on trial, and his defense 
will charge that the BYU police had no business conducting 
off-campus surveillance, that it had no jurisdiction off. 
campus, and that it entrapped him. 

“The main question,” says Ronald Stanger, Chipman’s 
attorney, “is what power should the BYU force have in the 
community. Here you have a private police power that is 
responsible only to the university and the church (which 
runs BYU). Should you really have a force that is not 
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accountable to the community?” 

At the time Chipman was arrested, the BYU officers were 
acting as deputies of the Utah County Sheriff's Office. 
Since the arrest, the Utah legislature has recognized the 
BYU force as a state police agency. 

Paul Richards, BYU public relations director, denies the 
university—which, like its ruling church, strictly forbids 
homsexuality—has been involved in a program of surveil- 
lance of gays, though there had been incidents in which the 
BYU police had occasion to follow gays. He recalled that 
the BYU police had conducted surveillance at a local off- 
campus gay bar, but explained the police followed a student 
into the bar as part of a drug investigation, not a probe of 
sexual activity. 

Richards, however, did call the Chipman case one in 
which “‘an officer overstepped his duties.” 

That is also the thrust of a companion suit soon to be filed 
by the American Civil Liberties Union, according to Utah 
ACLU Director Shirly Pedler. 

—College Press Service 
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New York Women’s 
Film Festival and Dreamlife 


by Beth Blevins 


Before the NY Festival of Women’s Films got underway 
at the Sash Mill (October 9 and 10), the audience was 
subjected to a longer feature film called “‘ Dream Life.” In it, 
two Canadian women talk about love and passion without 
exhibiting either on the screen. The English-speaking dub 
on this film was nearly always two-three seconds behind, or 
hovering around in the wrong place. This aspect of the film, 
watching mouths move without making words or watching 
words planting themselves on closed mouths, was its most 
entertaining. “Dream Life” is a rather ambitious title for 
this movie. One would hope for more exciting dreams, 
especially at a cost of $2.50. 

On screen the two women both discuss the attributes of a 
distant, married man who looks a bore and later proves to 
be, after an unsuccessful encounter with one of the women 
(“‘Pve been overworked lately. I thirtk it could be better next 
time.””) The encounter, at the end of the film, is treated with 
a quick succession of tourist-like photographs of the two 
dining, and later bedding down. Throughout the film the 
audience is given lush and lingering sights of the women as 
they romp naked in the woods, undress together in public 
shower rooms, and awake sensual and fresh from sleep. One 
perhaps hoped they would make love, thus arresting their 
burning longing for true passion with an, interaction of their 
own bodies. Instead, we are given almost two hours of a pair 
of women smoking, or dressing and undressing. Still, an 
almost-full house remained with this one until the end, 
probably awaiting the festival films. Much shifting of seats, 
frequent exits to the restrooms, and loud popcorn munching 
was heard throughout, though. 

The Festival began with “Crocus,” an animated film 
about a married couple’s delight in one another. How they 
experience intercourse is a scene handled with humor and 
warmth. A giant cucumber projects itself into the room and 
quickly out, through the blackness of an open window, a 
large rose swirls over their bed almost touching them before 
it, too, departs through the window. Another series of 
floating objects reveals their levels of excitement and 
progression towards orgasms: a blinking Christmas tree, a 
large-winged bird, and finally several butterflies alighting 
upon them. 

“‘Opening/closing” followed, best described as five or 
more minutes of commercial washer and dryer doors. . . 
opening and closing. Although the subject was somewhat 
limited, the sharp photography—the way the camera caught 
light on the chrome and glass—was a well-received grace. 

While many of the films dealt with everyday subjects like 
childbirth, commuters, or laudromats, almost every one of 
them included some alternative to the mundane, either 
through the filmmaker’s underlying political or artistic 
intention, or through an irony created by the subject. In 
“The Gibbous Moon” a young woman sits and talks 
endlessly to an unseen interviewer. She is in her last months 
of preganancy and discusses what it’s like to be unwed and 
in her situation. Far from unhappy, she breathlessly 
discusses the preparations she has made and displays the 
tiny clothing she has purchased. The camera follows her to 
the hospital. The narrator/interviewer explains during these 

scenes that the son was born with a broken arm because of 
the poor judgment of the interns handling his breech birth. 
It is an angry voice we hear—not from the mother, but from 
the narrator. We are brought to witness the newborn and 
mother, and are shown a close-up of her joy, before the film 
concludes with a sustained view of the ocean. The narrator 
explains that the son has died of a cerebral hemorrhage of 
unknown origin at the age of four months. ‘Ihe audience is 
slightly aghast at the frailty of things revealed to us. What 
seemed pretty ordinary and almost boring ultimately takes 
on extraordinariness. It was not an entirely comfortable 
experience. 

“Holding,” an explicit Lesbian film, was almost like a 


belated answer to “Dream Life.” Image upon image of love , 


scenes between two women layer on top of one another. A 
strange rhythmed percussion is the only sound heard during 
these scenes. Because of the lack of sound natural to the 
scenes and the very graphic and multiple love-makings, the 
two on the screen didn’t stir the heart so much as the eyes. It 
was an effort to follow their many images. The film came 
‘Ae¥oss He lebs efdtie that ‘techni¢ak astudy dftechniques, 


\_ childcare room of Laurel Community Center. 


however, the audience revealed it had a good technical eye, 
as all heads and bodies were well-tuned toward the screen. 

Though the hour and a half of the Festival’s films was at 
times tedious, it was mostly worthwhile. There are clever 
women who are aiming to film their lives and what they see 
in the lives around them, creating female/feminist state- 


- ments through this media. As women, feminists, or artists 


we can applaud, not necessarily their given products, but 
their continuation, and especially their evolution. 

“Cycles,” the last film of the series, is given special 
mention here since it possibly had the greates impact on the 
audience, not only because it was a parting shot, but 
because it dealt with rape. In the film, a woman is shown 
overpowered, through dance movements, by four men. She 
is impregnated and we see her torment and pain as her 
womb swells. We then see a fetus, represented by the same 
woman in a large plastic bag, breaking her way out. Rape is 
not shown violently, but as a supreme violation. 

“Cycles,” though brief, was disturbing for me as I found 
myself at 10:30 pm with no vehicle to get home with. And 
so, I headed from the Sash Mill to the freeway bridge 
nearby, a short-cut home. Nothing happened on the return; I 
made it home safely though it was an anxious, not-fast walk 
in Birkenstocks and narrowly-flared skirt. 

It was a disturbing film for any woman that night. The 
Sentinel had just reported the finding of Jennifer McDowell’s 
body, an ex-UCSC student whose face haunted buses all 
summer on ‘“‘Wanted to Find” posters. The possibility of 
her predicament doesn’t sound that far removed from the 
rest of us; who among us doesn’t sometimes wait at a bus 
stop at 7:45 pm — or 9:45 — or 11:45? 

No counter-attacks can be offered or alluded to here, but 
each woman can be reminded to recognize the ever-present 
possibilty of such violation. She can then seek her own best 
way to understand/prevent/avoid/or deal with it. The 
support of other women is always necessary. 

This Saturday, the new moon and 20th day of the month, 
Kalegh! Quinn will hold a self-defense workshop at the 
YWCA (303 Walnut) from 10:00-4:30. It could be the 
beginning of many possible solutions. (Fee-$3.) 


National Abortion 
Rights Week Evenis 


in Santa Cruz 


Ann Scott Knight 


October 22-29 is National Abortion Rights Week. Pro- 
Choice groups all over the country are scheduling work- 
shops and forums to educate people about abortion. In 
Santa Cruz, a coalition of groups including Planned Parent- 
hood, the Health Action Alliance, Cabrillo College Wo- 
men’s Group, the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, and the Women’s Health Collective have 
staged a series of events to help educate people about the 
accessibility of abortion in Santa Cruz, and the current 
situation of abortion legislation on the state and federal 
level. 

There will be four information booths in the county: at the 
41st Avenue mall, Cabrillo, UCSC, and the downtown 
mall. These booths will have fact sheets and information 
booklets, as well as a petition favoring Medi-Cal funding of 
abortion. 

On Wednesday, October 24, the Health Action Alliance 
will hold a forum on several topics relating to women’s 


issues and health care. Topics include: Women and Poly- — 


drug abuse, the history of abortion funding, the state of 
abortion legislation on the state and federal levels, the 
Westside Neighbors organization, and the current situation 
with County Hospital. The forum will be held at 7:30 in the 
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Leaf & Roots 


Anna Greenleaf 


A simple desultory column this week. Later, though, 
perhaps I can continue some spinning concerning pre- 
history... 

First, I was very offended by the headline in last week’s 
Women’s Section, “Freud would be proud: profs like 
student sex.’’ I had written, and typeset, the headline to say, 
“Female psych students: the harassment is documented,” 
but somehow, after I left, that apparently was...lost. I felt the 
significance of the story was that what women had said all 
along was true. However, I now believe that including that 
story, written by a news service and not a local woman, was 
a mistake. In tone and content, that story reinforced the idea 
that the word of women required statistical corroboration to 
be newsworthy, much less believed. As the responsibility 
for the story’s inclusion is to some degree mine, perhaps it is 
mine for not being here to prevent the offensive headline; but 
other forces are at work. It is interesting to note that, in the 
current structuring of this newspaper, the designation of 
“Editor” has been removed in the Campus and City news 
sections (it was never offered to the Women’s section) just 
when women held these positions. The only editors now are 
men—just like in the old days. Some of these men seem 
annoyed by the relative autonomy of the Women’s section. 
And some of the slipperiest sexism and heterosexism in 
town is entrenched here at City on a Hill. 

On a more pleasant subject—the Women’s Studies 
Collective will be meeting, its members expect, on Wed- 
nesdays at four-thirty. There are some schedule questions, 
so acall to Jennifer Isensee (423-09 1 1) would be wise. This 
Collective is a place for all UCSC women, not just those in 
Women’s Studies classes, to work together. 

I’m sorry we couldn’t include excerpts from an interview 
Holly Near did last week in San Francisco. Mechanical 
difficulties, i.e., the inaccessibility of the requisite machine, 
prevented it this time. However, Tracye Lawson of Womens- 
Works intends to see if KZSC can play the interview 
sometime this week. I suppose a call to KZSC would 
confirm that. It is a fascinating conversation between Holly 
and two women, Anne Irving and Jane Weed, apparently 
Santa Cruzans, covering some timely subjects: racism in 
relation to sexism, the feminist necessity to respond to the 
nukes, and Holly’s history and beliefs about her work at 
this time. 

Finally, since talking about When God Was A Woman 
last week in this space, in the process of reading Mary 
Daly’s superb book Gyn/Ecology, I’ve been impressed 
(again) with how much life is affected, down to details, by 
male culture’s myth-modelling. This culture’s pervasive 
messages are obvious enough in advertising, the media, and 
the want ads. But even “little” things—like being subject, 
when walking alone in the daytime to threats and degrading 
commentary from men in cars—the daily things that happen 
by the hundreds—teach us that we are the object rather than 
active subject of “human” (read “male”’) activity. The 
culture’s message is that we are weak, dependent on men for 
validation, intimacy, even safety; this is mainline male 
myth. But a kind of counter-myth, based on women’s 
truth/experience/Be-ing, has become a freeing and fascina- 
ting force in women’s writing of late. And a force in many of 
our lives, whether it means seeing our own experience as 
strong and valid subject-matter, or renewing our ties to 
ancient woman-affirming stories. Next week...if I'm still 
here...some considerations of Hallowe’en. “‘Power to the 
Witch and to the Woman in you.” O O O 
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Uniting the personal and the political 


An ode to Holly Near 


Becky Thompson 


In recent years, I have come to love Holly Near. This 


affair, first blossoming at a concert she gave in Chicago, has 
continued to grow as I read the back of her record covers, 
talked to other Holly Near fans and heard her music both in 
concert and on records. With her performance at the Santa 
Cruz Civic this Friday, I am once again reminded of this 
woman's beauty and talent. 

Part of the sparkle that swells from my insides when I 
hear her music stems from my need to find support for being 
a woman. Her music continually stresses loving, teaching 
and holding myself. After my high school and college days 
of singing love songs to various people, her music carries a 
comforting tone of self-affirmation The love songs I sing to 
lovers, make me feel good when I am in love or have 
someone to sing the songs to. But, there is very little lyrical 


J.T. Thomas, pianis: 
music that is not based on the heterosexual, monogomous 

love theme. A lot of my life lately has been spent in 

transition with people coming and going. As my tender roots 
are continually transplanted from place to place, Holly’s 

message of loving myself seems to help me not matter who I 

am spending energy on, whether I am in a crowd with friends 

or alone. 

I am also impressed with her abilities as a performer. She 
expresses a wonderful candor on stage, shows deep respect 
for her accompanyist J.T. Thomas and performs with an 
encouraging tone of modesty and a deep love for her music. 
As a performer, she is tops. But, what gives me the biggest 
charge when I hear her music is the memory ot the woman 
behind hér songs. This year I had the delightful opportunity 
to go to the annual Womyn’s Music Festival in Michigan. 
The highlight of the five days of music, dancing and late 
night campsite partying, for me, was the workshop held by 

Holly entitled, “Twenty-three Years of Successes and 
Failures.” Without any microphones or fanfare, Holly sat 
amidst a grove of trees and talked about herself, her 
background and her politics. As she talked, I began to see 
hen constant, struggles, ta.,incomporate, the personal. and 


political into her life. For her, every issue in her life, 
sexuality, mothering, health care, music, family, is both 
personal and political. As I listened to her talk; her music 
came to have a double meaning to me. It supports my 
attempts to be a feminist, both in my relationships and in my 
political action. 

When she announced she was going to be touring around 
the country this fall to raise money for a nuclear free future, I 
was, like many women, somewhat disappointed, wanting 


her to remain dedicated to women’s struggles, not wanting 


her to once again produce the extremely hostile, depressing 
music she produced a few years back, not wanting to have 
her feminism get lost in other political battles. But, at the 
workshop she very adeptly explained her need to do the tour 
this fall. She said that while singing about women loving and 
helping women, she is moved to fight against the powers 
threatening war and destruction (“No more genocide in my 
name’’). She explained that fighting against nuclear power 
is fighting against the most advanced, technological and 
patriarchal system in existence. She sees a nuclear free 
future as intricately connected to women’s struggle for 
freedom. As a Lesbian and an artist, she feels the need to 
make both a personal and political statement that she will 
not be controlled or oppressed by any system, whether it be 
patriarchy or capitalism. 

I cannot help but hope that Holly’s performarice Friday 
will include “‘ Imagine My Surprise” and love songs about 
women that will fill the room with warmth and excitement 
and make me tingle inside. But, I am also looking forward to 
hearing her rally for a nuclear free future as part of the fight 
for our freedom and equality. 
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To Dinner Recipes For Living 
Home baked bread 


ith photos of Sacco and Vanzetti, Valentino and 
Rocky Marciano gazing down upon us, we began 
our meal at Moscatelli’s Restaurant. 

Housed in a former pizza parlour on 41st Avenue, this 
newly redecorated Italian eatery still offers pizzas and 
sandwiches as well as a more broad-ranging dinner menu. 
Prices are in the $4.25 and $7.50 range (with a steak dish at 
$9.25); offerings cover pasta dishes, veal, chicken, and an 
eggplant entree. 

Moscatelli’s cuisine tends to aim higher than it can 
deliver even on its own terms (it makes no pretensions at 
being a Modesto Lanzones). It serves ample-portioned, 
multi-course dinners, but little that is truly distinctive. 

What was memorable came first. The corn chowder was’ 
excellent—an herb—seasoned, slightly thickened broth 
was loaded with corn, potatoes, onions and celery, and was 
served hot. The minestrone was also well-flavored, and 
fresh, but a bit sparse on the vegetables and watery in the 
broth. 

THe salad was ample, composed of chilled romaine 
lettuce, tomatoes and cucumbers. The salad dressing sat on- 
top in a cloying, middle-of-the-road taste experience. 

Both the veal-parmigiana and eggplant were bread- 
crumbed, fried, nicely seasoned, and served with a tomato 
sauce-mozarella cheese topping, but neither were more than 
lukewarm when brought to the table.. In terms of the side 
dishes, the rigatoni was rubbery, while its sauce was thick 
and redolant with basil and rosemary. Fresh zucchini was 
overcooked, and the choice of roast potatoes covered with 
tomato sauce was a puzzlement as-to-the-point-of-it-all, 

Alfie. 

A small selection of house wines and Italian labeled 
whites and reds at very reasonable prices, as well as butter 
and warmed French bread complimented the meal, while 
spumoni ice cream wrapped it up. 

On a scale of 10 (shades of DudleyMoore), I would rate 
this establishment as a 4. In a range of hopeful—hopeless, a 
bit more effort at critical points would have tremendous 
payoffs for the diner. These would be cloth napkins instead 
of paper, bread and butter dishes, hot rather than warm 
entrees, distinctively prepared vegetables and starches, and 
more adventurous and greater choice of desserts. 

How many changes can be achieved within the reason- 
able price range charged for the dinner? (Exclusive of tip, 
and with one bottle of Soave, the bill for two came to 
$20.30). I don’t know, but the basics are there now as well 
as a higher set of goals. If potential energy can be converted 
to kinetic Pm more than willing to try again.0 

—Lin-Yi-Tang Goldfarb 


by Suzanne Bergerac 


read is more than simply a no-no for dieters. A simple 
loaf of brown, organic bread can mean much more 
an unwelcome pounds. It can mean pain and regret. 

I was startled one morning by a specimen of said food 
keeping company with a loaf of our everyday, ordinary 
bread in the refrigerator. I had never seen it before. 

I took it out of its plastic wrapper, set it on the table and 
eyed it with suspicion. I took an almost immediate dislike 
for this loaf. An extreme dislike. There was something about 
this loaf that meant trouble. 

But, I like to give bread achance. I let it stay on the table. I 
was a newlywed and I liked breakfast to run smoothly. I 
made an herb omelette and some good French roast coffee. I 
picked some nasturtiums from the garden and put them in a 
glass beside the bread. I opened the curtains and let the sun 
flood the kitchen. Everything was good and right and 
cheery. Everything except that troublesome bread. 

Richard came out of the shower and sat down at the table, 
drying his hair with a towel. He picked at the omelette with 
all the enthusiasm of one examining a cadaver. He drank the 
coffee as if it were jet fuel, wincing painfully. But when he 
rested his eyes upon that loaf of bread, his face softened 
noticeably. 


“I don’t remember buying this bread,” I said, not unlike 
an adolescent boy experiencing voice change. “No, I don’t 
recall at all. Did you pick it up?” 

“Kristine made it; she gave it to me,” he said absently. 

Somehow, the bread looked triumphant. 

Breakfast was not running smoothly. 

“You're sleeping with her, aren't you?” I heard this 
accusation break free from the growing lump in my throat. 

“Yeah, yeah...a few times. No big deal.” 

I grabbed the bread knife, aimed it at his throat, 
reconsidered, and instead impaled the loaf with a quick, 
angry stab. 

The loaf looked like a severed head, barely balancing on 
the tip of the knife. I flung it out the window. 

Breathing heavily and moving with purpose, I took out 
our everyday, ordinary bread from the refrigerator. I busied 
myself making toast. I tried to see my reflection on the 
toaster’s surface to determine my attractiveness. 

I sat down. In a few moments I regained the proper 
decorum necessary for breakfast. 

I looked at Richard. He was drying his hair with a towel. 
‘That other bread sure had a funny taste,” I said, “‘It tasted 
kind of bad.” 
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FILM REVIEW 
Knobby-Kneed Messiah 


by Suzanne Brabant 


Filmed on sun-baked location in Tunisia, Monty 
Python’s Life of Brian teems with eagerly haggling 
merchants, burly Roman centurions in leather breastplates 
and plumed helmets, constantly jostled Judeans (“Bloody 
Romans’’), and a horde of indiscriminate Messiah groupies, 
all authentically overlaid with a layer of white Mediter- 
ranean dust. 


The famed Python wit is broader than that of the Holy 
Grail, a change that is quite in keeping with the earthiness of 
the historical period taken to pieces this time around. Who 
minds these distinctions when willingly submitting to the 
humorous onslaught of five eccentric Camfordians and a 
lone American who long ago abandoned all vestiges of 
dignity or self-consciousness? The film’s texture is uneven, 
but its peaks are sublime: 

Dragged to a stoning by his mother from the lunatic fringe 
of the “Sermon on the Mount” crowd, dutiful Brian Cohen 
of Nazareth (all knobby knees and panic-stricken expression, 
as played by Graham Chapman) waits patiently while she dons 
her false beard and joins the zealous mob. Womeh are forbid- 
den to participate in stonings, but everyone present is oddly 
petite, with mismatched whiskers and highpitched voices. “Are 
there any women here today?,”” John Cleese asks from the 
towering heights of his Pharisee costume, his dark face 
quivering. with intense suspicion. 

The marvelous thing about the Python troupe is each 
member’s versatility. Michael Palin, my impudent, freckled 
favorite, plays an impressive range of characters, the best of 


which is an elaborately gowned Pontius Pilate whose lisp 
reduces centurions and Judeans alike to paroxysms of 
laughter, much to his disconcertion. Utterly lacking a sense 
of humor, hapless Pilate misses the point of pseudonyms 


~ like Naughtius Maximus, and during his annual Passover 


speech introduces a friend with an equally ‘“‘wisible” name 
as the leader of a ‘‘quack”’ legion who “‘wanks higher than 
any man in Wome.” The populace of Jerusalem is left weak 
with laughter beneath his balcony in the square, but he never 
does realize why. 

Most brilliant of all was the lampooning of all tiny, 
insular, and incestuous subversive movements, long on 
schemes and hopelessly short on action. The People’s Front 


‘ of Judea, led by a characteristic coward named Reg 


(explosive Cleese again: “Solidarity, brother"’’), is united only 
in its contempt for the Judean People’s Front, the Galilee 
Liberation Army, and the Popular Front (“‘Spitters!”). Their 
ostensible goal of freeing Palestine from Rome’s occupation is 
lost in their preoccupation with these inter-party squabbles. 

Brian, enamoured of a diminutive PLJ wench, joins their 
organization and is sent on a graffitti mission, which he 
botches completely, much to a grammatically correct 
centurion’s disgust. ““Romanes eunt domus?,”’ he repeats 
incredulously, his voice dripping with scorn, before impatient- 
ly correcting the errors and ordering the terrified Brian, at 
knifepoint, to copy it out a hundred times. 

Forced to hide from the Romans in a ramshackle 
construction tacked over the marketplace, Brian crashes 
down on top of an endearingly mild, vague, little prophet 
(“and there will be a great confusion over where things 
really are...the children will be unable to locate those...little 
things...that their fathers had laid aside only the night 


Sleeper and 


by Todd Logan 


Tree of Wooden Clogs at Nickelodian 


fter winning the Golden Palm award at Cannes as 

well as several wildly ecstatic reviews in this 

country, The Tree of Wooden Clogs has finally 
made its way to Santa Cruz, to open Thursday at the 
Nickelodeon. Film enthusiasts may be glad to hear this, but 
it’s better news for insomniacs: The Tree of Wooden Clogs 
is a veritable monument to sagging eyelids and unstifled 
yawns, a film so dull it made me wish ['d brought a book 
along. 

Although Eermanno Olmi is a respected and successful 
filmmaker in Italy, Tree of Wooden Clogs is his first work to 
be widely noticed in the U.S. The sudden interest in 
Wooden Clogs must be due more to the award than to the 
film, because this is the kind of picture that American 
audiences simply don’t buy. a three-hour subtitled movie 
were absolutely NOTHING happens. If it was Olmi’s 
intent to stretch nothing out over such an extended period of 
time he has succeeded admirably. If his intent lay else- 
where, nothing more need be said; the snores of the audience 
sav it all. 

The Tree of Wooden Clogs is the “story” of several 
Italian peasant families in the late 1800s. Olmi apparently 
thought a three-hour visit into their lives would be filled with 
‘quiet power and moving insights into the human condition. 
He thought wrong. The result is an important milestone in 
the study of the day-to-day activities of 19th century Italian 
peasants, but as a film it bombs. Olmi gives us glimpses of 
the ordinary, hum-drum events in these people’s lives, but 
refuses to show us any of their victories, joys, or content- 
ments. Without this kind of yardstick of measure emotional 
plusses as well as minuses, the hum-drum events remain just 
that: hum-drum. : 

Let me give a quick example of a few of the events 
depicted in The Tree of Wooden Clogs. Everyone harvests 
the corn crop. Grandpa cheats when weighing his family’s 
share. Junior goes to school. The local widow washes 


a Keeper 


clothes. The cow gets sick. Everyone goes to church. The 
cow gets better. Grandpa plants tomatoes. It rains. Junior 
breaks a clog. Night falls. Everyone goes to sleep. Audience 
included. 

The one thing that can be said in favor of The Tree of 
Wooden Clogs is that it’s playing at the Nickelodeon, which 
has the most comfortable seats of any theater in town. It’s 
too bad that it takes a movie like this to discover just how 
soft they really are. 

If The Tree of Wooden Clogs is lacking in the things that 
make life interesting and fun, Gizmo is made entirely of 
those things. A funky, off-the-wall documentary by Howard 
Smith (whose documentary Marjoe won an Academy 
Award in 1972), Gizmo is a celebration of the inventive 
urge in mankind. Composed of film clips mostly from the 
Twenties and Thirties, Gizmo amiably details inventions, 
ideas, and just plain, old fashioned, good natured craziness 
with a nostalgic and loving eye for more innocent times. 
Even those of the modern generation will get a kick out of 
this one. 

Director Smith employed more than twenty film re- 
searchers to compile Gizmo, and they came up with some 
pretty wild stuff. Perfectly capturing the mood of the early 

decades of this century when innocent ingenuity ran ram- 
pant, Smith treats us to stunts like human flies, human 
cannon balls, and even a woman who rode across Times 
Square holding on to a wire with her teeth. From there we 
progress to giant harmonicas, a boxing device that looks like: 
human Rock’em-Sock’em robots, a man who can play 
“Dixie” on his hands, and a machine that ages whiskey one 
hundred million years. ; 

All this is accompanied by some delightful and unex- 
pected music and lively, amusing narration. A few of the 
clips are familiar (especially some of the human flying 
machines) but all are treated with such affection that 
they’re delightful to see again. In fact, the whole fim is a 
delight, and I recommend it whole-heartedly. 

Gizmo will be in town for three days only, October 20th: 
through 22nd, at the Sash Mill. See it while you can—it’s 
one of the most enjoyable proofs yet of the old saying, Truth 
is stranger than Fiction.0 


before’), and is forced to improvise his own apocalyptic 
vision. He declaims garbled recollections of the Sermon on 
the Mount with great conviction (“for they shall inhibit their 
girth”) 'then stops short, pleased when pursuing centurions 
pass him by; the crowd, intrigued by his reticence and fear- 
ful that he is withholding some secret, hounds him through 
the streets of Jerusalem. 

Every word and gesture that Brian’s ersatz worshippers 
observe is seized upon and subjected to butcherous mis- 
interpretation. There is much exclaiming over a sandal that 
Brian loses in his flight, as well as spirited contention 6ver the 
true meaning of this “sign,” as the sects draw sides and 
splinter off. “We must gather shoes together!” “No, 
remove one sandal in emulation of the Master!” “‘Leave the 

‘sandal, follow His Holy Gourd!” The mob insists on giving 
Brian credit for ridiculous miracles, and carries off a harmless 
hermit to become the first vectim of persecution in his name.. 
The humor is quite pointed, but anyone with a predilection 
for religious hysteria should suspend judgement until the 
messages sink in. 

The final scene, that of the bedragged “crucifixion party” 
staggering its way up Golgotha, is relieved from its 
desperate gloom by the most iconoclastic of the Python 
gems. Strapped onto a wooden cross like the rest, spindly 
Eric Idle, in the most outrageously incongruous musical 
number in celluloid history, chirps his optimistic com- 
position “Always Look on the Bright Side of life” in truly 

infectious style. One by one, the abandoned crucifixees 

perk up, whistle the refrain, and even manage a subdued 
little Radio City Rockettes kick or two. It has to be seen to 
be believed.O : 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE 
An Evening of Women’s Theatre 


presented by 
The Santa Cruz Theatre Company 


FRI. SAT. SUN. 
OCT. 19-NOV. 11 
8:00 pm $3.50 


SUNDAYS WOMEN ONLY 


Sth Week!October19-20 
@FRI & SAT. AT MIDNIGHT® 


MON. TUES. 


WED. THURS. 
OcT. 22- 25 


Nicholas Roeg 


plus short 
by local film maker. 


CENTER ST. THEATRE 
Santa Cruz Art Center 1001 Center St. 
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The Greatest Thing 
on Record 


by Miles Payne Last Saturday morning on KZSC, the university’s FM 
radio station, another one of the greatest things ever put on 
Ithough he has put more than 50 years into uncom- records was heard, Mozart’s last Quartet in F, K, 590, 
performed on a Philips release by the Quartetto Italiano. 
in America and in Europe, BH. Haggins is not In “one of the greatest” you begin of course with one of 
generally regarded as. by far, the best critic in the field in this the composer’s best works, then have it performed superbly 
century. But he is. on a record that doesn’t distort. the sweetness of the violins 
If 'you check some of Haggin’s books—The Listener's (in this case, Paolo Borciani and Elisa Pegreffi), the 
Musical Companion, The Toscanini Musicians Knew, or _ ‘ichness of the viola (Piero Farulli) nor the gutsiness of the 
event one of his earliest, Music for the Man Who Enjoys _ ello (Franco Rossi). And you make sure there’s neither 
Hamilet,—you’ll find no sentimental slop or trimming of sail irritating echo nor compressed, recording-studio tubbiness 


to accommodate the shifting and breaking of commercial /—only clean definition in a miraculous spaciousness. 
As Haggin used to say, success in Mozart playing comes 


CN er in knowing what to do between the infrequent f’s and p’s in 
Classical Dues the score, without recourse to wailing or fussing with tempo 
a to achieve some “expressive” eff ect. Be ass ured, the 
Haggin himself possesses the faculties he quoted, from  Quartetto Italiano knows what to do. 
‘another writer, as being the three instruments of the music The F Major Quartet on this record comes back-to-back 
critic: “The ear that can hear, the judgement that can _ with the Quartet in B-Flat, K. 589, its non-identical twin, 
evaluate and the literary gift that can communicate.” And _ which will be played this Saturday morning in KZSC. If 
Haggin’s style is terse. After one or two paragraphs — anyone expresses the slightest interest, it ’s likely the DJ will 
discussing the release of Toscanini’s performance of the _ follow up with a repeat of the K. 590. Even more likely, it 
Schubert Ninth Symphony, Haggin simply says: “One of — youhave a record you consider one of the greatest, he’ll play 
the greatest things ever put on records.” that too. 0 
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This is Dizzy Gillispie. He reads our pa- 
per all the live long day... Really. Ask anyone. 
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' Tonite- 7:00 
An interview with Holly Near and the People For A Nuclear 
Free Future. (Holly Near performs in benefit for PNFF Friday at 
the S.C. Civicy 
Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza : 
9415 Mission Street 423-9010 || Sunday, 10/21 at 11:00am: 
Changes presents a visit with Peter Vajt, author of 
‘ DOOMSDAY HAS BEEN CANCELLED, helping us see our 
way towards a positive future for the human race. 


Look for the new 


KZSC PROGRAM GUIDE 
In these pages next week! 
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LITERATURE SENIOR ORAL EXAMS will 
be held Thursday and Friday, October 25 and 26. 


DEADLINE FOR FILING first page of art major 
petition. Turn in to Art Board, D-201 College V. 
Petitions available at board office. Second page of 
petition and work due Friday, November 9. More 
details forthcoming. 


_ LECTURE: Frithjof Bergmann, Visiting Professor 


of Philosophy from the University of Michigan, will 
give a lecture entitled “Epistemology and Social 
Science,” Thursday, October 25, at 4 pm in the 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. The public is invited. 


WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM: Cathy 
Klass, Consumer Affairs Coordinator/Analyst for 
the Santa Cruz District Attorney’s Office will be 
the guest speaker at a brown bag lunch sponsored! 
by the Women’s Re-Entry Program. Everyone is 
invited. Wednesday, October 24th at noon in the 
Re-Entry Women’s Lounge, Classroom I room 
101. 


LECTURE: David Pears, from Oxford University 
and Visiting Professor of Philosophy, UCLA, will 
give a lecture entitled “Is Weakness of Will Easier 
Than Wishful Thinking?” Thursday, November 8, 
at 4:30 pm in the Charles E. Merrill room, Merrill- 
College. The public is invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPOHONY TICKETS 
for the 1979-80 season are now on sale through 
November 1. Student prices start at only $39. for a 
12 concert package, less than half the cost of the 
same series for non-students. As in the past, only 
one student ID must be presented at the Opera 
House door for every two people entering using 
student tickets. Students are also invited to all post 
concert receptions for the guest artists sponsored by 
the San Francisco Symphony Forum. To order 
tickets, either use the order forms posted around 
campus, or pick one up at the Campus Box Office in 
the Redwood Bldg. (above the Whole Earth Rest- 
meee For more information, call Nick Suntzeff 


EDUCATION ABROAD PROGRAM orienta- 
tion meeting: Austria, Brazil, Egypt, France, Ger- 
many, Hong Kong, Israel, Italy, Japan, Kenya, 
Mexico, Norway, Peru, Spain, and Sweden Study 
Centers. 3-5 pm, Merrill Baobab Room. 
RECRUITMENT VISITORS: 

Oct. 19 — Burroughs Corporation/Burroughs 
Computer Systems Group 

Oct. 19 — UCLA Graduate Program in Environ- 
mental Science and Engineering 

Oct. 23 — TRW VIDAR (Information Science) 


The reason you are so easily victimized by 
the UC-system is because you refuse to put 
aside those “‘sugar tits” that others have 
made you dependent on, such as, grades 
and the belief that a college degree is the 
key to job procurement and advancement. 
What the work-experienced older student 
knows is that the only true meaning and 
purpose of a liberal arts education is, self- 
‘enrichment. Now to return to the subject 
that prompted this letter. 

I will be graduating in December ending 
some four years at UCSC. I leave UCSC 
with two strong convictions regarding what 
Ihave experienced during those years. The 
first is that a first-class quality education is 
here for the taking—especially for the 
highly self-motivated older student at 
UCSC. I spent one quarter at Dartmouth 
and came away with this conviction— 
pound for pound, dollar for dollar ($8,000 
per year at Dartmouth) the education you 
can receive at UCSC is excellent. 

Now to the second conviction and some 
realizations I would like to pass on to the 
older, single, male student. Are you con- 
sidering UCSC—don’t! Do not come into 
the UC system in general and specifically 
Santa Cruz and think that UCSC has any 
interest in you—they do not. Next, under- 


\, Stand that the social isolation. you exper~_..- 


Ott. 23 — WANG Laboratories, Inc. (Info. Sci., 
Math, Physics) 

Oct. 24 — School of Advanced International 
Studies, Johns Hopkins University 

Oct. 25 — Shell Companies (Geology M.S./PhD) 
Oct. 26 — Boalt Hall School of Law, UC Berkeley 
Oct. 29 — School of Agri. Business, University of 
Santa Clara 

Oct. 30 — UCLA Graduate School of Management 
Oct. 30 — ACTION/Peace Corps/VISTA 


_ Oct. 31 — ACTION/Peace Corps/VISTA 


For further information contact Diane Walker, 
X2183. Most recruiters will conduct general in- 
formation sessions about their organization; these 
group sessions are open to all interested people. 
Make your interview appointment NOW! 


SENIORS! The GRE is this Saturday! Don’t 
forget the official Graduate Record Exam is this 
Saturday, Oct. 20. If you are planning on entering 
graduate school in Fall 1980 you must take this 
exam either this Saturday or in December (it 
happens during finals) in order to make deadlines 


- for grad school applications. If you have not regist- 


ered for this test you may try to be admitted on 
Saturday as a“‘ Walk-in Registrant,” which is first- 
come-first-served for extra test booklets. Visit the 
Career Planning Center immediately for an appli- 
cation form and for further details on how to pull 
this off! Central Services Room 123, X2183. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL APPLICATIONS 
Workshops. LAST CHANCE! October 23 and 24 
(Tuesday and Wednesday) will be the last time 
these workshops will be offered this quarter. Ellie 
Foster, Career Advisor, will conduct workshops 
about the process of Applying to Graduate School: 
- Choices to Make, Steps to Take, Dates to Keep. 
Included in the discussion will be graduate school 
admissions tests, letters of recommendation, the 
personal essay, etc. October 23 at 12 noon in 
College Eight, Room 247 (sign-up required in 
Eight’s office); October 24 at 4:30 pm at Cowell 
College Conference Room (no sign-up). All inter- 


> ested people are welcome. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER EXAM Dead- 
line today! Come to the Career Planning Center and 


* mil off your application. It must be postmarked 


October 19! The application and booklet for the 
1979 Examination for Foreign Service Officer: 
Careers is available now. The booklet describes 
careers as Foreign Service officers of the US 
International Communication Agency. The written 
examination will be given throughout the US on 
Dec. Ist. No time to hesitate — bring a stamp with 
you. 


ience in the UCSC community will be 
total. 

One final jab, at the great white wooly 
UCSC elephant. The minority population 
you have made such a determined effort to 
ignore, the present older students of 
UCSC, are the first ripples of a new wave 
of older returning students. A tidal wave, a 
new majority, is about to engulf you. Get 
busy understanding our needs before we 
submerge you to the tip of your white 
wooly trunk. 

Donn Hurd 
College VIII 


Editor’s note: this letter has been edited 
because of its considerable length. 


TRA LA 


Dear Editor: 

I'm worried about my sanity. I’ve gone 
to several sources for the best modern 
definition of “‘psychosis,” and they all put 
out the same old story: “psychotic—a 
person who has lost touch with reality.”’ L. 
Ron Hubbard and other Madison Avenue 
science fiction writers define “reality” as 
“‘agreement”—whatever everybody else 


thinks, yup, that’s what’s real (Tra la)... 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION grad- 
uate Fellowships. The NSF Information Bulletin 
and the Preliminary Application form are now 
available at the Career Planning and Placement 
Center (Central Services Room 123). The Prelim- 
inary Application must be completed first and sent 
to the Fellowship Office in order to obtain the 
official Fellowship Application instructions. NSF 
Fellowships are awarded for study or work leading 
to master’s or doctoral degrees in the mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological, engineering, and soc- 
ial sciences, and in the history and philosophy of 
science. The filing deadline is November 29, 1979. 


ATTENTION CURRENT APPLICANTS TO: 


Med School for Fall 1980! November | st is the last 
day the Pre-Medical Committee will be open to see 
pre-med students applying to medical school for 
entrance in Fall 1980. You must be reviewed by the 
pre-med advisor before you see the committee, so 
call or see the Pre-Med secretary, Kay Smothers 
(X2183, 8-12 am only), SOON to Schedule your 
appointments. 


PSYCHOLOGY STUDENTS! Which area of 
psychology are YOU going into? Don’t know? Let 
us help you figure it out...Michael Jablon, Career 
Advisor in Psychology, will be at the Career 
Planning and Placement Center twice weekly in the 
afternoons from | to 5 pm Thursdays and Fridays. . 
Call X2183 for an appointment if you would like to 
discuss it. 


LSAT PRE-TEST IN NOVEMBER: If you mis- 


sed the last weekend seminar to prepare for the - 


LAW SCHOOL ADMISSION TEST, there’s 
still hope. The Career Planning Center will be 
offering another two-day workshop on November 
17 and 18 (Saturday and Sunday). Saturday morn- 
ing the sample LSAT provided in the LSAT 
Bulletin will be administered. The remainder of 
Saturday and Sunday will include reviews of test- 
taking strategy and the basic LSAT sections: Prac- 
tical Judgement, Logical Reasoning, Principles and 
Cases, Data Interpretation, and Quantitative 
Comparison. The reviews will include illustrative 
problems from the sample test as well as supple- 
mentary materials. Fees are $30. for current UCSC 
students, $35. for others, plus an additional $3. 
materials fee. Pre-registration is required at the 
UCSC Box Office (Mon. thru Thurs., 10-4, Fri., 
10-3). There must be a minimum of 15 students in 
order to give the pre-test. For further information 
contact Kathy Ceresa at Career Planning, X2183. 
SHARING THE JOURNEY: A free seminar- 


Now, the reason I’m worried about my 
sanity is that every time I read a review of 
an artistic event in City on a Hill 1 am 
traumatically impressed with how distant- 
ly removed my experience of art is from 
that of the distinguished reviewers whose 
work so gently graces the pages of that 
distinguished (and presumably sane) 
newspaper. 


For instance: when J go to a concert I go 
to hear the music and that is generally all I 
hear—music. Suzanne Brabant of Oct. 11, 
“‘Baroquen Dreams” fame, is conversant 
(Tra la) with a whole other dimension to 
the concert experience! First, she expends 
fully three-fourths of her critical energy 
(and space) appreciating the decor of the 
concert hall, the performers’ costumery, 
and the painting on the lid of the harpsi- 
chord. Elements which normally might 
have been simply dispatched with a single 
sentence are rhapsodized, harmonized, 
and fantasized to a point of ecstacy. 

How far off must I be when my percep- 
tion of a Handel Sonata (presumably for 
recorder and harpsichord, although such is 
never specifically stated) consists merely 
of abstract forms, internal stylistic refer- 


ma 


experience on the relationship of love, whether it be 
lovers, parent-child, or friends, with practical 
methods to deepen all relationships, making them 
vehicles for growth, and to work through the block- 
ed energies that keep us separated from each other. 
Come share with Barry and Joyce Vissell on the 
four Tuesday evenings in November, starting Nov. 
6 at 8 pm. Call 688-6666. 


BREAKFAST DISCUSSIONS: This fall, a ser- 
ies of three breakfast discussions will be held on 
Wednesday mornings, 7:30 to 9 am at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Mission and Highland: 
Streets. A continental breakfast will be served and 
the meetings are open to everyone. The following 
topic will be discussed this week: “The Nuclear 
Dilemma,” presented by Professor David Dorfan, 
Physics, UCSC and Provost Robert Curry, Profes- 
sor of Geology, Respondent. October 24, at 7:30 


CALIFORNIA OIL PROFITS COALITION is 


‘conducting a state-wide initiative campaign to tax 


the excess profits of oil companies operating within 
the state. The local signature gathering drive is 
being orchestrated by Santa Cruz based activist 


Tim Jenkins who states,‘‘This initiative offers an . 


an opportunity for the people of this state to let the 
oil companies know that they will nolonger tolerate 
outrageous profits coming out of the pocket of.the 
California consumer.” CAL-OPEC intends to rely 
on a grassroots campaign involving volunteers 
throughout the state to help gather the signatures. 
Your assistance is needed to beat off the big-money- 
campaign promised by the big oil companies. For 
more into. call Tim or Carolyn at 426-1091. 


‘LITERATURE STUDENTS: Meeting to discuss 


alternatives to the comprehensive oral exams. 
Thursday, October 25, College V Fireside Lounge, 
7 pm. 


CONCERT: “Mighty High,” a dynamic new 
seven-member Santa Cruz band playing Reggae 
and Latin music, will play.at Abuelitas on Sunday, 
Oct. 21. Abuelitas is at 18025 Highway 9, about 
4.9 miles north of Boulder Creek. Dancing and 


_ entertainment in the ourdoor beer garden will be 


from 2 pm till dusk. Cover is $2. “Mighty High” 
played a well-received show at College 8 on Oct. 4. 
Three of the band members are UCSC students. 
Mike Garvey, music major at Cabrillo and UCSC; 
ana Williams, Psych. major at Merrill College; and 
. Steve Ready, Environmental studies major at Col- 
lege 8. 


citrus.”?! Is my psychosis making me 


insensitive to the finer things in life? I. 
didn’t taste a thing! Neither did I feel any © 


pain as “the viola gently probed with each 
low-key reverberation (Tra la) into a dif- 
ferent uncharted chamber of the heart.” 

The review was headed by a quote from 
last spring’s ““Going for Baroque,” a work 
upon which I have commented elsewhere. 
My mind is really going. I read things like, 
“They sound like a baroqu-en record.” 
“All baroque down you mean,” and they 
just don’t make any sense to my fried-out 
little brain. Something is printed in a 
newspaper for thousands of normal, sane 
people to read, and...I don’t get it...I don’t 
get it. 

Or, take that Oct. 11 review of Amour 
en Fuite by Todd Logan who, as far as J 
can see, is disappointed because a Truffaut 
movie isn’t directed by John Ford. I know, 
I know, one symptom of psychosis is an 
obsession with petty details, but I can’t 
follow the train of thought that went into 
the idea of misspelling Antoine Doinel’s 
name consistently throughout the entire 
review. 

An artist like Truffaut who is a consum- 
mate master of cinematic elements like 
texture (“‘flashbacks”’ in Todd’s sophistic- 


ated lingo), character (“the supporting 
se e'e eee eel sae eee! Git PHBE 3G 
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co-op cont. e 

of work, they get a feeling of ownership and belonging to the 

organization. ““There’s a point where you have to decide 

which is more important: cooperation or the almighty 

dollar. Some of the larger co-ops have gone for the dollar.” 
The concern over the value of a large co-op with an 

impersonal bureaucratic structure may have something to 


do with the lack of cohesiveness between the various groups - 


in the county. Setting up a cooperative entails a sense of 
breaking away from the normal business bureaucracy and 
adopting a do-it-on-our-own attitude. Energy is seen as best 
spent towards building and strengthening the individual 
organization. 

Riptide president Baugh emphasizes the value of coop- 
eratives working together in an exarnple of the trucking 
companies that go to San Francisco to bring natural foods to 
Santa Cruz. “By working together we can cut costs by 
putting several co-ops orders in the same truck. The 
reduction gets passed on to the consumer. Also, by coming 
together we develop a stronger voice in the community.” 

Members of People’s Alternative Dwellings, the student- 
run housing co-op in the Merrill dorms, are sending letters to 
the various co-ops in the county about a meeting at 7:30 pm 
on October 25 in the Riptide office. The meeting, which is 
open to anyone interested in starting or learning more about 
co-ops, is part of the beginning attempts to establish 
cooperation between co-operatives. The outcome of this 
meeting (and presumably future ones) may go a long way 
towards determining what living in Santa Cruz will be like in 
the 1980’s. 


letters cont. 


characters of his various lovers are drawn 
with more richness and humor than 
Antoine himself’’), and image (“an old 
lover of Antoine’s mother is found wander- 
ing through the print shop”), not to men- 
tion an advanced literary thinker who is 
gifted with an astonishing ability to weave 
stories within stories that turn out not to be 
stories within stories, and that present 
complex aesthetics arguments both literal- 
ly (“Remembrance of Things to Come”’) 
and symbolically (“an old lover of 
Antoine’s mother is found wandering 
through the print shop”) within the slip- 
pery context of what appears to be a 
superficial comedy—surely under the 
pressure of such richness Truffaut couldn’t 
be expected to be delivered from the 
“throes of indecision” that so offend 
Todd’s high standards. No, as I try to get 
my critical sense up to Todd’s level, I 
wonder, indeed, if Truffaut shouldn’t have 
put Antoine in a white hat! Now there's an 
idea! 

Am I getting through? Can you see how 
sick I am? 

Editor, please! Please help me! Please 
publish some reviews by crazy, ignorant 
people who don’t know. what they’re talk- 
ing about, and do so in a pompous inflated 
prose style so the rest of us miserable 
psychotics in newspaperland can, have 
something to relate to, and maybe feel less 
alone. 


R. Toole —— 


| 


| 


hold yer horses! 


Merrill History cont. 


Unlike its sister social sciences college, Stevenson, 
Merrill no longer has a college core course, and thus no real 
theme. As Merrill is now, the full potential of its interna- 
tional environment is being wasted. The foreign students 
who attend the Center for American Language Studies tend 
to remain largely separate from the surrounding community 
of regular Merrill students, missing out on a valuable 
opportunity for interaction. The gap that exists between 
these foreign students and regular students is less, due to the 
existing language and cultural barriers, than to the lack of a 
program or system to integrate these foreign students into 
the Merrill community. 

Another issue which needs addressing is the role of the 
student in the “reorganized Merrill system. In past years the 
role of the students at Merrill has largely been passive, but 
now that Merrill has experienced a shot of “new blood,” an 
active role for the student in the affairs of the college can 
again be considered. An example of the new student interest 
in the college can be seen in the controversial whitewashing 
of the Merrill Moat. 

In the light of Merrill’s present ambiguous situation and 
in reaction to the administration’s view of Merrill student 
rights, Merrill students, both old and new, are organizing in 


order to fight the administration. The job they have chosen ~ 


for themselves is ambitious, but in the light of Merrill 
student power in the past ,not impossible. It has resulted in a 
series of townhall meetings to decide what specific char- 
acter collective student participation will take. 

Although the. main reason for calling the town hall 
meeting had been the moat incident it soon became apparent 
that there were many other issues that needed to be 
discussed besides the moat. Examples of those were the 
quality of the SAGA food service, the possibilities for the 
expansion of PAD (People’s Alternative Dwelling) as well 
as the important question of what is to be done about 
reviving Merrill’s “Third World” focus. 


Too young to borrow? 

New in town/no references? 

Erase bad debt records © 

Skip bills without ruining credit 

Receive loans within weeks of beginning this program 
Information on updated credit laws and legislation 
Your rights under the Federal Credit Acts 


Send Check or 


Money Order 7o WALL STREET PUBLISHING C 


- CENTERS 


NEED CREDIT? sexoror THE CREDIT GAME 


ATTENTION 
STUDENTS! 


20% OFF on photographic paper 
10% OFF on photo finishing 
10% OFF on everything for students! 
(except sale and green tag items) 

- FREE DRY-MOUNTING FACILITIES | 


rentals and fastest repair service in Santa Cruz 


MISHAN 


“Tired of being without credit, or up to your neck in 


At a second town hall meeting a vote was taken to decide 
whether there would be a referendum to allow the entire 
student body to vote on a collective structure or whether it 
should be decided on during that meeting, It was-decided that 
there should be no referendum and that if students objected 
to the form of student governance decided on that they 
should attend the next town hall meeting, where they could 
uphold the decision made at this meeting or reject it if they 
were in the majority. 

After long debate a vote was taken on the form of the 
student collective. It was resolved that the formation of a 
student organization would be based on the townhall 
meetings, whereby the political structure and final decision- 
making body would be the townhall meeting. 

There is an overall optimistic view about the feasibility 
and effectiveness of the townhall meeting as the form of 
Merrill student governance. 

Merrill is the first college to respond en masse to the 
meyhem of reorganization. It will presumably not be the 
last. 


Sugar Bow! 
on Donner Summit 


IS NOW ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS FOR: 
Food & Beverage personnel; Garage Attendants; Hotel 
Personnel; Lift Operators; Maintenance Personnel; AND 
OTHERS. SUGAR BOWL'S WINTER STAFF ENJOYS: 
Free skiing for self, spouse, and children under 18; 50% 
discount on meals in Cafeteria; 20% discount at Klein's ski 
shop. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION & APPLICATION 

CONTACT: 

PERSONNEL, SUGAR BOWL, P.O. BOX 5 

NORDEN, CA 95724 = (916). 426-3651 


Mishan Photo Center 


1330 Mission St. Santa Cruz 
426-8515 

1855 41st Ave. Capitola Mall 
475-3112 


PHOTO 


SOLVE ALL eee : 
minimum payments’? With this book you will learn how 
THESE to make the $300 billion credit industry jump at your 
CREDIT command.” 
PROBLEMS [ ~  ONLY$5.95 © 
with | (N.Y. residents add 8% Sales Tax) 
THE CREDIT GAME | Enclosed is $ f0F vj 2 Blok 
l Name . BS See oe a Se 
303 5TH AVE. Tee eosin 
SUITE 1306 fe SY State __ Zip 
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* NEW YORK, NY 10016 


Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


‘Twenty words for a dollar. Please 
submit ads typewritten, double 


spaced, before noon Tuesday. No 


exceptions. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


ASTROLOGY AND FEMINISM: An all-day 
workshop considering the Feminist Renaissance in 
astrology and the role of the feminist healer in 
community; with Robert Cole, Diane LaPenna, 
Sandra Pastorius; October 27th, 10 am to 4 pm: 
Laurel Community Center, $8.50: call Astrologi- 


_ cal Services (423-4234) for reservations; child care: 


available. 


COLLEGE SPECIAL: Free sauna and 1/3‘off on 
massage and body work, October 24-27, 6-10 pm 
at the Health Enhancement Center. The Health 
Enhancement Center offers Swedish and Esalen 
massage, Polarity, Touch for Health, Shiatzu, 
Reichian Therapy, Nutritional Counseling, Hair 
Analysis, Iridology and Orthobionomy for those 
who are interested in maintaining and improving 
their well-being. Bring your towel and a valid 
student, staff or faculty ID. Call 429-8161 for 
sauna reservation and information. 


BECOMING MORE EFFECTIVE: Learn .to 
make a more effective contribution in life through a 
meaningful career in massage, bodywork, and 
wholistic health education. Our Massage Practi- 
tioner Certificate Program and Wholistic Health 
Educator Program offer an unparalleled opportun- 
ity for professional training and personal growth. 
Call 425-7707 for catalog of state approved day 
and evening programs. Free introductory evening 
Oct. 22. HEARTWOOD WHOLISTIC 
HEALTH INSTITUTE. 


WANTED 


PAYING $10 men’s, women’s for class rings. Any 
condition. Will arrange pick-up. Phone toll-free 1- 
800-835-2246 anytime. 


PERSONAL 


‘STUDENTS WANTED (male and female) for 


experimental nude photography—prints in ex- 
change for modeling. Please call Paul, 423-5571. 


JOBS ON SHIPS! American. Foreign. No exper- 
ience required. Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. 
Summer job or career. Send $3.00 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. C-10, Box 2049, Port joi 
Washington 98362. 


NO COMPROMISES BY MR. SCHWARTZ. A 
few days ago I came across the following in Clark 
Kerr’s Uses of the University: ‘There is the 
‘workable compromise’ of the day that resolves the 
current problem. Beyond this lies the effective 
solution that enhances the long-run distinction and 
character of the institution. In seeking it, there are 
some things that should not be compromised, like 
freedom and quality—then the mediator needs to 
aecome the gladiator.” 

One question that needs to be asked is: Has this 
University compromised freedom and quality? or, 
since the word “gladiator” is used, Have freedom 
and quality been thrown to the lions? 

In amicability I invite correspondence about any 
“personal” of mine. PO Box 1778, SC, 95060. 


INSTRUCTION 


SPANISH TUTOR FROM MADRID (SPAIN) 
with teaching credentials: conversational, home- 
work, Spanish literature and culture. Any level. 
Reasonable rates and Mediterranean glamour. 
425-5731, Juan Carlos. 


‘NEW CLASSES AT SANTA CRUZ YWCA: 


Jazz Dance, beginning Thurs., Oct. 18, 7:30 pm: 
Beginning Modern Dance, beginning Tues., Oct. 
16, 7 pm: Intermediate Modern Dance. beginning 


Mon., Oct. 29: Movement Improvisation for 
Women, beginning Fri., Oct. 19, 11 am; Women’s 
Self-Defense, Sat., Oct. 20, 10 am. For informa- 
tion, 426-3062. 


SERVICES 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! Send $1.00 for 


your 306-page catalog of collegiate research. 


10,250 topics listed. Box 25097G, Los Angeles, 
California, 90025. (213) 477-8226. 


GUARANTEED TUNEUP AND MINOR 
REPAIR. 4 cyl.—$24. 6 and 8 cyl.—$29. Basic 
parts included. I come to you! Jon 425-5211, ext. 
230. 


SCHOOL DAZED AND CONFUSED? Rays of 
sunshine now available in a variety of colors. Stop 
by Mountain Blooms—it’s exactly what a flower 
shop should be. Gently-arranged mixed bouquets 
$1.75-2.49. 2-1245 East Cliff (corner 13th Ave- 
nue). 


TYPEWRITER REPAIR. Call 426-9976 and 
leave message for Tony. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1963 CHEVY PICKUP. Needs 
work. $210.00. Has 1969 “*250” engine. Mechan- 
ics’ special. 429-3020. 6 to 8 pm. 


MISCELLANY 


RUNNER, SPRINTERS, HURDLERS ALERT. 


Anyonc interested in joining a track club call Ben at 
x4165. Men and women. 


TYPING 


EXPERIENCED PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
Papers, theses, manuscripts, anything. Convenient 
(on campus). Minor editing. work guaranteed, 
paper supplied. Marci 423-1291. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING. Fast high quality 
service. We correct spelling and punctuation. IBM 
typewriters. Guaranteed work. Low prices. 423- 
8258. 


FOREST TYPING AND EDITING. Exception- 
al work. Former correspondent for TIME and 
FORTUNE magazines. Satisfied people include: 
Nancy Tanner and Roger Keesing, anthropolo- 
gists; Richard Musgrave, Harvard economist, 
Abalone Alliance: plus students and faculty at 
UCSC, UCSB, and the University of Chicago. 
IBM Correcting Selectric. Fairly priced. Bobbi 
Pearson. 688-6475. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING. Quick, accurate 
and efficient service at reasonable rates. Paper and 
minor editing included free. Deborah, 425-0398. 


THE IMPECCABLE TYPIST, specializing in 
academic reports, returns to serve UCSC faculty 
and students. IBM Correcting Selectric. Prompt 
service. 426-5425. 


EFFICIENT/ACCURATE theses, dissertations, 
term papers, legal briefs, tables, questionnaires, 
financial reports, etc. Edit spelling, etc. Exper- 
ienced Legal Secretary. (408) 476-4951. 


TYPING AND OFFSET PRINTING. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. Your choice of type styles. 
Quick—Professional— Accurate—. Free pick-up 
and delivery. 688-7024 Day or Eve. 


IN MISSIDIN NEAR BRY 423-6224 
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